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versalist Leader, Dr. John Hunter, a Congregational- 
ist having a church in Glasgow, which is in fellowship 
with the Congregational denomination of Great Britain, 
is coming to this country to speak especially to Uni- 
versalists. An itinerary has been made out showing 
engagements to preach in Universalist churches from 
Portland, Me., to Minneapolis, beginning Sunday, 
April 24, and ending June 19. Between Sundays he 
will speak to groups of churches and colleges. This 
tour has great significance both for Congregationalists 
and Universalists, to say .nothing of the rest of the 


Christian world. 
wt 


WE note with regret the withdrawal of Dr. Atwood 
from the colums of the Universalist Leader. He is one 
of the oldest religious journalists in the country, and has 
been a faithful adherent and advocate of Universalism 
for many years. He has exercised his right to criticise 
Unitarianism, but has done it with increasing mellow- 


ness in later years. 
ad 


PRoF. DoLBEAR of Tufts College has recently died, after 
a long and useful career. He was a genial companion, 
a popular teacher, an ingenious and clear-sighted in- 
vestigator, who had the mind of a sage and the heart 
of achild. Hewas an expert in the discovery and appli- 
cation of the nature and uses of electricity. He had 
little business sagacity, and for that reason gained little 
money and fame for discoveries which were really orig- 
inal in wireless telegraphy, the telephone, and other 
applications of science. He had some of the qualities 
which made Prof. Shaler a favorite with his students. 
The nickname affectionately applied to him was “Dolly,” 
and to pronounce it was always to bring a responsive 
cheer from any body of the students who had known 
him. 

rd 

SOMETIMES a poor joke is made at the expense of the 
people who read in course an encyclopedia or dictionary ; 
but in truth most men and women, whether described as 
educated or not, would do well to spend half an hour every 
day in reading a standard dictionary. Surprising discov- 
eries in regard to spelling, pronunciation, and definition, 
would be made. The college professor of philosophy 
would learn not to call an argument invalid, when he 
meant invalid. The master of arts would not pro- 
nounce desuetude, deswetude. The lady with literary 
pretentions would not describe the hyperbola as a fig- 
ure of speech; and, if the epizodtic should break out 
again we should not see intelligent men going around 
talking about the epi-zoot-ic. 


Sd 


A mayor of Boston with other officials was inspect- 
ing the Charles Street Jail. Their attention was drawn 
to a boy, who was sobbing and saying, “Must I spend 
another night here?’’ Asking the cause of his trouble, 
the mayor was informed that for throwing a snow-ball 
he had been fined three dollars and committed until it 
was paid. The visitors immediately raised the required 
amount and the boy was set free. The boy no doubt 
had committed an unlawful act and deserved correction 
and restraint. Nowone of twothings must be true: either 
for this act he was justly, although severely, punished, 
or else the punishment was inordinate and unjust. In 
the first case, the gentlemen who caused his release were 
setting up their private judgment against the laws of 
the land and taking upon themselves the penalty that 
should have fallen upon the natural guardians of the boy, 
if he had any. In the second case, suppose an inordinate 
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and unjust punishment had been inflicted upon a boy, 
such an act is a monstrous perversion of power, and shows 
that what we call ‘“‘the community”’ has not yet learned 
the meaning of its primary obligations to childhood. 
But we are commenting upon a “‘news item’’: perhaps 
it did not happen. Let us hope it did not. 


Death. 


Next week, adopting willingly the custom which has 
been established in liturgical churches, we shall, in 
the order of the Christian year, celebrate the resurrection 
from the dead and the life everlasting. This week, fol- 
lowing the same order of thought and custom, we turn 
our thoughts towards death. In the ordinary course 
of experience life comes’ first and engages all our at- 
tention. Then it is interrupted by death which rises, 
dark and portentous, in the pathway of every human 
being. But with further experience and wider thoughts» 
the order is reversed, and we begin to think and say 
that after death comes life, that death is only an inci- 
dent of the change from life to life. 

In all this beautiful world around us the most evi- 
dent fact is the abundance of life. Even when in the 
temperate climates winter intervenes, we know that it 
is not death, but sleep, which reduces the activity of the _ 
fruitful earth which was our mother, supporter, and 
friend. Another evident fact is that death is feeding 
life, that the elements which have risen in forms of 
use and beauty, have served their purpose and passed 
away, are now, by the magical transformation of Nature, 
being taken up into the new life which will again clothe 
the earth with beauty and furnish its abundance for the 
support of the animate world. 

Death comes with forbidding aspect only. when it 
breaks the beautiful order of Nature and seems to be 
premature, out of season, and out of order. The death 
which follows the passing flower and ripened fruit, 
the old age of the vegetable world, is not unlovely or 
forbidding. In the world of animate life we note the 
same phenomenon: animals and men that have lived up 
to the full measure of their constitutional energy pass on 
without exciting acute grief. When one has lived eighty, 


ninety, or one hundred years, the end comes peacefully, 


and all the world regards without repulsion or rebellion 
the harvesting of life which has reached a beautiful old 
age. 

The terror is felt most of all when it comes with little 
or no warning, crashing into homes unprepared, cutting 
short careers unfinished, and bringing down in sudden 
ruin the hopes, the anticipations, and the happiness 
of a family circle or a community. Then for the mo- — 
ment death seems terrible. It is grim, unwelcome, 
and heart-breaking; and yet out of just such experi- 
ences as this come the higher elements of life, the virt- 


ues, which make it shine with graces unknown before. 


For out of such and similar experiences, the defeat and 
disappointments which break life into fragments, have 
come in all ages and generations the virtues which have 
expressed themselves in hymns of faith, in the prayers 
of the ages, in the triumph and hopes of saints and heroes. 


Faith, hope, patience, courage, new standards of value, 


unselfish ideals, a sifting and separation of the permanent 
from the transient elements of life, come in no other 
way than by the road which leads to the thorns and the 
cross. 

Blanco White’s perfect sonnet, entitled ‘Night and _ 
Death,” illustrates the revelation which comes, whether — 
in the outer or the inner day, when the light of the sun” 
is withdrawn and the glorious stars of heaven are re- 
vealed. The day deceives us and the night instructs 
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us. For as day unto day uttereth speech, so night 
unto night showeth knowledge. 

After the order of Nature the old, preceding the young 
in the journey of life, turn all their thoughts backward, 
planning and hoping for the welfare of those who shall 
come after them. The’ young look not with 
greatest expectation and hope to the well-being of 
those who are older than they are, but they, in turn, 


are captivated by the fresh new world that is growing 


up about them. When, therefore, the old pass’on, the 
grief is less for the young who remain than it is for the 
old when the young are taken away; that is to say, 
the tendency of all human experience is to teach that 
death is not an evil to be long deplored, but an incident 
only in the passing of the generations, an incident 
through which it is provided that the old, having had 
their day, shall pass, and the young shall inherit their 
places, their fortunes, and their opportunities. 

The fear of death is a protective device by which 
Nature prompts her children to avoid danger and to 
ward off as effectively as possible everything which 
threatens the destruction of life. Formerly it was 
thought that the fear of death continued up to the last 
hour, and that especially in the case of unrepentant 
sinners the death-bed was one of unspeakable agony. 
Wide experience, honesty in reporting the facts, and a 
diminution of the artificial ecclesiastical horrors which 
were used to drive sinners to conversion have now 
convinced thinking men who are without bias that the 
fear of death gradually disappears as its protective 
value diminishes. When there is no longer strength 
enough to fight the battle, when the end is inevitable, 
Nature, whether for the saint or the sinner, gently with- 
draws the fear which no longer has value and lets the 
tired sufferer sink quietly into the peaceful arms of 
death. Those who have seen the awful wreck of battle 
and men dying in multitudes quickly learn that Nature 
made no such distinction as the self-deluded theolo- 
gians had thought necessary, but allowed her mantle 
of peace to fall gently upon the dying soldier. With- 
out reference to his conduct in life while in health and 
strength, some inner prompting, mysterious and won- 
derful, lifted the dying soldier into a mood of exaltation, 
and his creed, often recited on the battlefield and in 
the hospital, was, ‘Tell my family that I did my duty.”’ 


The Insecurity of a Creed. 


It is natural to desire a few firm and unshakable be- 
liefs. If we can only formulate the eternal verities 
and tuck them away in pigeon-holes ready to our hand 
when wanted, we feel a certain sense of security. To 
run the fundamental principles into moulds and have 


them forever after in cast-iron rigidity and indestructi- 


bility is surely, we imagine, a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 

But soon we encounter unexpected and vexatious and 
puzzling difficulties. Truth has a way of losing its 
trueness by the very act of being expressed. Expressed, 
or squeezed out, it does, indeed, too often become; and 
nothing but an empty husk, a hollow form, remains. 
How often one has the vaguely haunting and curiously 
baffling sense that, if one were to say a certain thing, 
that thing would immediately cease to be so; and, that 
if one had only refrained from a certain other utterance, 
the thought intended would not have lost, so unaccount- 
ably, its quality of truth! In other words, how many 
times does truth show itself to be of a nature quite too 
shy to be caught and tamed, too slippery to be grasped, 
too elusive to be held fast! To take a homely illustration, 


_ Mrs. Smith says to Mrs. Brown, “I am more polite than 
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you,” and straightway an assertion that might have been 
true, if unuttered, becomes glaringly false. An able 
lawyer was once arguing a case in court when the judge 
interrupted him by declaring, ‘‘That is not the law.” 
“It was the law, your Honor, until your Honor spoke,”’ 
was the two-edged rejoinder. Some such ironical re- 
tort is constantly being flung back at us by the inscruta- 
bilities that we attempt to fathom. We know not well 
(though we aré learning) the subtle ways they ‘‘keep, 
and pass, and turn again.” 

“Outworn creeds” is a phrase familiar to all. But 
why have we so abundant a heritage of these cast-off 
garments? Is not their undurability owing to the fact 
that truth is dynamic rather than static? We must 
believe that at every instant of time something is 
true; but that the same thing, stated just so and no 
otherwise, is true for all time, is not so certain, and he 
who depends on a fixed creed, of elaborate pattern, to 
bear him up through all the stormy seas, is likely to find 
himself clinging to a very poor life-preserver. 

The discovery is being made, late enough, that the 
universe is a thing of processes rather than results. The 
world was not created, as a man builds a house or a 
woman makes a pie, a few thousand years ago. Geologic 
ages are not separated from one another by catastrophes 
and cataclysms; and the end of the world is not to be 
accomplished with that satisfying bang which the imagi- 
nation craves. In a commencement address at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania a few years ago, Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness assured his hearers that culture is not 
a result, but a process. Boston, as we all know, has 
been declared to be not a fixed geographical location, 
but a state of mind. So religion may well be regarded 
as a spiritual growth, not as a crystallization. LT 

The false security of the many-articled creed is like 
the rotting plank (to repeat our image of a few lines 
above) to which the timid swimmer clings before he 
makes the exhilarating discovery that the water is 
able and willing to support him without such transient 
aids, if he will but bear in mind the elementary prin- 
ciples of hydrodynamics. The invigorating sense of 
our own indestructibility comes only with maturity 
and after innumerable astonishing escapes from destruc- 
tion at our own clumsy hands. ‘Then gradually it dawns 
on our backward intelligence that sundry grand truths, 
however indefinable, do forever assert themselves, and 
that they are on our side in the battle of life, if we will 
but accept their alliance. The unreasoning but not 
illogical conviction, held by many an earnest soul, 
that ‘‘right is right, since God is God, and right the day 
must win,” is infinitely better than a mastery of the 
Longer Catechism and a verbatim familiarity with all the 
creeds of Christendom. 

A good deal has been written and spoken lately about 
tough-mindedness and tender-mindedness in philosophic 
belief. The pragmatist is tough-minded, willing to 
forego the soothing sense of a preordained and immutable 
scheme of things,—a sort of express train, as it were, 
equipped and provisioned to take its passengers through 
on time and empty them out on some preconstructed 
platform in a pre-erected railway station of a preap- 
pointed Celestial City, or City of Destruction, according 
to the reading of the ticket long since stamped and de- 
livered. This mode of travel does not appeal to the 
tough-minded, who prefer to journey independently 
rather than in a personally conducted party, and even 
to make their own roads, if need be, as they go along. 
A certain tough-mindedness has been developed of late - 
years in respect to religious creeds. Instead of a care- 
fully prepared and neatly labelled article of that class, 
men more and more prefer to make their own creeds as 
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they go along. The sense of security is, after all, much 
greater than that furnished by a ready-made fabrication 
which will answer only the needs foreseen at the time 
of its making. The old-fashioned creed, like the dic- 
tionary or the library catalogue, is out of date as soon 
as published, and becomes increasingly inadequate 
with the passing years. There is creeping paralysis 
and not self-renewing vitality in it; and the security 
it affords (as, of course, has often enough before been 
pointed out) is the security of stagnation and deadness. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
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The First Unitarian Church of Phoenix, Ariz., sprang 
into existence in the autumn of 1909 without any in- 
itiative on the part of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Sunday, February 20, was as warm and beautiful as 
“a day in June’’ in New England. ‘The lark and black- 
birds were on the wing, and the almond-tree was in full 
bloom. It was through the missionary zeal, if not 
audacity, of Mrs. L. M. Cady that about twenty Uni- 
tarians were discovered in Phoenix and a society or- 
ganized. So persuasive had her message been that a 
certain Jew of that city had given the use of his hall 
free of cost for Unitarian services. It was pleasant to 
see Miss Crawford, until recently a resident of Cambridge, 
presiding at the piano, and all present joined enthusias- 
tically in the service. Here are, indeed, excellent pos- 
sibilities for a living church and one that, under careful 
direction, can minister effectively to the great number 
of tourists and invalids that visit or reside in the place. 

After the service, Mr. H. R. Patrick, for thirty-two 
years a resident of Phoenix, took the secretary about the 
city and among the groves of oranges, apricots, lemons, 
and mulberries, pointing out the mounds and the ancient 
canals that marked the sites of seven ancient Aztec 
cities where a population of two hundred thousand 
people once lived. 

Mountains of naked rocks are piled in endless pro- 
fusion around the desert in the midst of which Phoenix 
is situated, and the railroad train to Ash Fork climbs 
laboriously over them, doubling upon itself many times, 
and at midnight sliding down into the strange and balmy 
town of The Needles. It is like a dream to come into 
the midst of palms and flowers and picturesque squaws 
selling thir beads under electric lights at dead of night. 
One can hardly realize that he is not in some foreign 
land. 

The next day all the snow and the minus zero weather 
are things of the past, and the Unitarian conditions and 
possibilities of three California cities occupy the at- 
tention of the secretary, and, when Sunday night arrives, 
he finds that he has preached at Pomona, San Bernar- 
dino, and Redlands, and met for consultation with two 
church boards, and been automobiled through and 
around two cities. 

At Redlands occurred the installation of Rev. Heber 
Rice, Dean Earl M. Wilbur, field secretary of the Pa- 
cific Department, the Rev. Francis Watry of Santa 
Ana, Rev. Dr. Williams of the Congregational church 
of Redlands, and Mr. Patterson, chairman of the so- 
ciety, also taking part in the service. The beautiful 
church was filled with an attentive congregation, and 
its career, so auspiciously begun in the seven years’ 
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pastorate of Rev. Maxwell Savage, bids fair to be con- 
tinued in an ever-widening sphere of usefulness and in- 
fluence. 

The Annual Conference of the Unitarian churches of 
Southern California began on the evening of the follow- 
ing day in the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
Dean Wilbur conducting the service and the secretary 
preaching the sermon. here was a large attendance 
of delegates and members of the Los Angeles congrega- . 
tion, and the hospitality which was extended by the 
minister, Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin, was cordial and 
abundant. The exercises of the next two days will 
doubtless be duly reported in the Register. Dean Wilbur 
regarded it as the most successful and promising meeting 
of the Southern Pacific Conference which he had at- 
tended. The deliberations weré-optimistic and practical, 
and the reports showed a certain serious earnestness on 
the part of ministers and laity which augurs well for the 
growth of Unitarianism in Southern California. On the 
afternoon ‘of Wednesday the delegates were treated to 
an auto trip around the city. This, together with a 
similar one among the orange groves of Pasadena which 
the secretary took with old friends and parishioners 
from Hopedale, combined to convince him that, in such 
a sun-lit, lotus-eating land, whoever bestirs himself to 
thoughts of high Unitarian ideals deserves ten per cent. 
more credit than he who cannot sit still on account of 
the degraded mercury. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THE eyes of America, and of a large part of the Old 
World as well, were concentrated at the beginning of 
the week upon Khartoum, the Anglo-Egyptian city upon 
the Upper Nile, where Theodore Roosevelt last Monday 
terminated his hunting trip through the heart of Africa. 
The former President was received with a demonstration 
of official and personal cordiality that gave some measure 
of the conspicuous place that has been accorded to him 
by common consent among the notable men of his gen- 
eration. Mr. Roosevelt issued from the wilderness 
with a degree of good health and good spirits which in 
themselves constituted a precedent in the annals of 
travel and adventure in Africa. From the moment of 
his arrival at Khartoum, the new Nilic metropolis which 
is a monument to the heroism and the tragic failure of 
‘““Chinese’’? Gordon, Mr. Roosevelt became the most 
generally observed man in the world. His leisurely tour 
over the European continent on his way home also prom- 
ises to be an historic progress. 


3 


A NEW chapter in the struggle between labor and 
capital was written on March 12, when the United States 
Circuit Court at Richmond, Va., handed down a decision 
declaring a sympathetic strike illegal and a violation of 
public rights. The action of the tribunal was of especial 
interest in its indirect bearing upon the situation which 
the labor unions of Philadelphia have created in that 
city by their attempt to bring about a general cessation 
of labor in order to enforce the demands of the striking 
employees of the Philadelphia Traction Company. The 
decision at Richmond had to do with protracted litiga- 
tion between the Hitchman Coal and Coke Company and 
the United Mine Workers of America. The finding of 
the court constituted an affirmation of the decision of 
the lower court, which had issued a temporary injunction 
forbidding the United Mine Workers to interfere with the 
operation of the company’s plant, or to continue a strike 
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which had been ordered there in an endeavor to force -burg on March 9 in the acquittal of M. Tschaikovsky 


concessions from other coal operators. 
J 


UNLESS the unexpected happens, the United States 
is evidently destined to find itself in a situation of trade 
hostility with Canada, the nearest and greatest neighbor 
of the American manufacturer and importer. ‘The dan- 
ger of such a mutually disadvantageous relation is of- 
fered by the failure of the government of the Dominion 
to make any advances toward a reciprocal tariff adjust- 
ment, or to meet half-way those that have been made by 
the State Department in its endeavor to admit Canadian 
trade to the zone of concessions provided by the Payne- 
Aldrich law. The negotiations with all the other com- 
mercial powers, with the sole exception of France, have 
ended in agreements which permit the extension of the 
tariff reductions allowed under the act to nations that 
may show themselves to be not “‘unduly discriminatory” 
against the United States. France did not appear, at 
the beginning of the discussion, to be willing to grant 
the required concessions to American exports, but the 
tone of her negotiators recently has indicated the prob- 
ability of an early reciprocal arrangement. 


we 


DiIscLosuRES of the misappropriation of many mill- 
ions of franes in the liquidation of the confiscated church 
properties in France have confronted the republic with 
a scandal that rivals the Panama affair. The first in- 
timation of corruption came last week, when Duez, a 
state liquidator, confessed that he had stolen five mill- 
ions of frances in the course of the sales or leases con- 
ducted by him in behalf of the government. Additional 
evidence, quickly forthcoming, showed that the amount 
of stealings to be credited to Duez was at least twice 
as large as that named by him. Further inquiry pointed 
to the existence of a large and systematic industry 
whereby the republic had been robbed of many more 
millions by persons acting in collusion with the liquidator. 
Accusations were not lacking even against personages 
in the very highest places in the government. ‘These 
charges, however, were not supported by convincing 
proof, and most of them probably will be found to have 
been based upon political malice. 


rd 


THE revelat’ons, as might well be expected, were ex- 
ploited to the utmost by the Clericals and the Royalists 
as indications of the rottenness of the republican ad- 
ministration. In response to a chorus of jeers from the 
irreconcilables, the government announced its willing- 
ness and its determination to sift to the bottom the en- 
tire matter of the disposal of the church properties under 
the provisions of the Combes law, and to ventilate every 
detail of the sales. The inquiry, there is every reason 
to believe, will be as thorough as the government has 
promised that it would be. Already the spokesmen of 
the ministry have made the suggestion that some of the 
interests in collusion with the corrupt liquidator are 
closely connected with some of the religious bodies that 
formerly held the properties confiscated. This line of 
inquiry, at least, Premier Briand and his associates may 
be trusted to prosecute until they have produced tangible 
evidence. In the mean while, France is apprehensive 


and indignant. 


THE trial of Nicholas Ischaikovsky and Mme. Bresh- 
kovskaya, who were accused by the Russian government 
of having participated criminally in the activities of the 
revolutionary organization, terminated at St. Peters- 


and the conviction of Mme. Breshkovskaya, who was 
sentenced to perpetual exile. The charges against the 
two veteran warriors in the cause of Russian liberty were 
based partly upon the visit which M. Tschaikovsky paid 
to the United States two or three years ago to collect 
funds. ‘The proceedings of the trial were observed with 
exceptional interest on both sides of the Atlantic, owing 
to the high character and the conspicuous patriotism 
of both of the accused, and public opinion in the United 
States was repeatedly appealed to with notable success 
in efforts to present memorials to the czar in behalf of 
the prisoners while they were awaiting trial. On the 
day when Mme. Breshkovskaya was sentenced to exile, 
the Douma placed on record its disapproval of the Sibe- 
rian system of internment by voting a merely nominal 
sum for its maintenance. 
ot 


THE movement for the self-reforming of the House of 
Lords took definite form last Monday by the introduction 
of Lord Rosebery’s resolution reconstituting the chamber 
on the basis of the election of its membership by asso- 
ciations, corporations, and county councils. Lord Rose- 
bery pointed out to the peers the necessity of some ef- 
fective action by the chamber itself to meet popular 
criticism, and emphasized as the alternative the danger 
that the peers would be ‘‘hamstrung”’ by a hostile gov- 
ernment, reinforced by irreconcilable radicalism and 
race-hatred. The alternative reconstruction, the former 
Prime Minister argued, would operate to abolish the 
second chamber and place England under the’ control 
of a single chamber,—a contingency which he contem- 
plated with the utmost dread. In view of the govern- 
ment’s doubtful tenure of the reins of power, Lord Rose- 
bery’s proposal for the reform of the peers by the peers 
themselves, through the abandonment of the hereditary 
principle, may present a practicable solution of the prob- 
lem, for the time being at least. 


Brevities, 


The Old Testament is a wonderful storehouse of 


sociological principles and facts. 


This may not be the best of all possible worlds, and 
yet it may have its place in a system in which all is for 
the best. 


Between the happiness which is natural and sponta- 
neous and that which comes as the result of pain and 
struggle the difference is world wide. 


Whenever Christianity becomes strong enough in the 
Orient to be distinctly a rival of the ancient religions 
established there, it will meet with opposition. 


The worm will turn; and, whenever the adherents of 
Buddhism or any other Oriental religion find that their 
faith and institutions are in danger, they may beexpected 
to resist. 


When a list is made of women who earn their own liv- 
ing, it is grossly unjust to leave out those who have 
charge of the households, of which there are many millions 


in the country. 


Now and then after wading through the muck and mire 
of social and civic degradation we come to some new 
outlook on mankind, and with Miranda exclaim, “O 
brave new world that has such people in it!” 
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Custom has made certain conventional prayers seem 
natural and proper. But ought one to offer a prayer 
in public to which, if an answer should come, both he 
and his hearers would be greatly astonished? 


Dr. Boteler said of the strawberry, ‘“‘Doubtless God 
could have made a better berry, but doubtless God 
never did.’”’ But on every vine there are defective 
berries. If our vision were wide enough, possibly we 
could say of worlds what the doctor said of berries. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Women in the Ministry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


With pleasure and hope I note the helpful “ gleam’ 
in a good editorial entitled “Promotion” in Christian 
Register of March 3. I refer to the mention of women 
as equally striving with men to reach humanity’s needs 
and woes through the ministry. Asking a sister min- 
ister to rejoice with me, she had not read the article. 
Therefore do I hope that our constituency will read it, 
and note among its wise and true suggestions that four 
times occurs the phrase “‘men and women,” which rec- 
ognition, I believe, will have its influence in time. I 
am grateful for the simple words, and I ask our strug- 
gling churches, which cannot afford a salary for a man 
with growing family, to please take notice. The need 
is not all on one side. 


’ 


E. M. H. AsBBotTr. 
STOWE, VT. 


Laymen and Conferences. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. Minot Simons’s letter in your last number encour- 
ages me to say at this late date what I intended to point 
out last October after my return from the National 
Conference at Chicago, the first one I have been able 
to attend. Mr. Simons, although a minister himself 
and therefore accustomed to study and dissertation, 
is impressed with the difficulty which many of the at- 
tendants at the Conference have found, in trying to 
follow with benefit a practically continuous series of 
addresses for three or four days. He suggests that dis- 
cussion or debate would be more stimulating and there- 
fore more beneficial than such addresses, and he no 
doubt assumes that laymen as well as ministers would 
take a lively part in them. This would be beneficial, 
if successful, but the implication that laymen should 
take a part in the actual work in the Conference brings 
me to the point which impressed me most, and in which 
I was greatly disappointed last September; that is, the 
lack of active participation in the exercises by the lay 
delegates. The charming location of the headquarters 
at the Beach Hotel seemed inviting, and should have 
been productive of much meeting and discussion of 
practical questions in connection with church work 
amongst them, but the time allotted for the addresses 
and consumed by the trips between the hotel and the 
convention hall made such intercourse impossible. 
Even at the laymen’s meeting and the Alliance confer- 
ence set speeches and programmes filled every moment 
and prevented us from making more than the most 
formal acquaintances. : 

Now, Mr. Editor, we of the West, perhaps more than 
the Eastern brethen, while glad of glimpses of the higher 
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spiritual life through meditation and addresses, would 
like to have more of our neighbors’ advice concerning 
the best way of translating the words into actions, 
and, while not necessarily anxious to further conventional 
missionary work, would like to be advised how to make 
our communities more attractive to those not affiliated 
with the orthodox churches, our Sunday-schools better 
training schools for right living, our young people’s 
societies less society affairs and more inspirational to 
the higher life, and our men’s leagues centres for men’s 
work instead of debating societies or lecture clubs. 
Several of the laymen I met in Chicago told me that 
they did not intend to come to another Conference in 
which there was not even so much as a parlor for a com- 
mon meeting.place, and no-opportunity to discuss the 
means by which, for instance, the Pittsburg church 
had become the mother of nearly a dozen more churches 
in its immediate neighborhood, or how Mr. Boynton 
of Buffalo had succeeded in establishing a men’s league 
of six hundred, I believe. In the Unitarian for Febru- 
ary the opening editorials put special emphasis on the 
necessity of making the churches “‘laymen’s affairs,” 
if the religious movements which they represent are to 
prosper; and, with the changed attitude on the part of 
our younger people more especially, this necessity should 
be recognized by those in charge of our conferences by 
fostering the spirit of those in whom there is a desire 
to translate the ideals preached on Sundays into con- 
crete activities in the church societies. There can be 
no doubt that the laymen themselves have been to 
blame in too many cases by not taking any interest in 
the work beyond paying pew rents, hearing sermons, and 
eating church suppers, but it seems to me that a con- 
ference programme which would show them how much 
they could do and how much should be expected of 
them would, to some extent, at least, change this at- 
titude. 


Fritz NISBET. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


How Far can we Trust the Truth? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In last week’s Register the comment on the publi- 
cation of Lafcadio Hearn’s caustic criticism on the men 
of Japan, in which you suggest that it ought never to 
have been published, raises the inquiry of how much 
truth can be trusted. 

I hope that I appreciate the Christian virtue of 
eliminating pain and sorrow so much as we may in this 
world, which seems to have all too much, yet is there not 
something of the harshness or hardness of unsavory 
truths of the old Puritan type that we are lacking in 
in these days of politeness and good-natured lawyers? 

It has always seemed to me that, on the whole, it 
has been an excellent thing, in the providence of God, 
that the Old Testament relates not only the sunshine, 
but the dark shadows, of its hero-king, David. While 
the bad can be used for bad; yet may we not venture 
to affirm, that a diagnosis and a frank statement of 
disease will, in the end, meliorate the condition of hu- 
manity more than an ignoring of disagreeable and un- 
sightly facts? 

I think the tendency of America at the present time 
to exalt Lincoln and Washington into perfect beings, 
when they were not perfect, must be corrected by a 
future generation. What is not in harmony with truth, 
with good, with the God of Things as they Are, will never 
be permanently settled until brought into harmony. 
Evolution points the way to God, to the Infinite, to 
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; 
_ the Absolute. And, as we ‘“blaze’’ the way toward 
the city of light, a deviation from the direct path will 
take longer, and in the end be harder for humanity. 
_ Has not Mr. Hearn in his delightful books given us a 
Japanese who, as a matter of fact, is a myth, and will 
not our appreciation of the real character of the Japanese, 
and also his appreciation of his real character, and a 
vision of a possible improvement to him, be some of 
the good fruits of these words written, perhaps as the 
editor suggests, “‘in some mood of depression’’? 

‘Truth makes men free. Maybe we all have the 
shadows of the prison-house about us still; but, with 
greater faith, may we not trust truth increasingly? 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


[Our objection was not to the telling of the truth 
(if it was truth) concerning the Japanese, but to the 
unnecessary telling of that which must cause needless 
pain to simple souls.—Eprror.| 


a? . To Arcady. 


Across the hills of Arcady 
Into the Land of Song— 

Ah, dear, if you will go with me 
The way will not be long. 


It does not lie through solitudes 
Of wind-blown woods or sea; 
Dear, no! The city’s weariest moods 
May scarce veil Arcady. 


*Tis in no unfamiliar land ° 
Lit by some distant star; 

See! Arcady is where you stand, 
And song is where you are. 


Then go but hand in hand with me,— 
No road can lead us wrong; 

Here are the hills of Arcady— 
This is the Land of Song. 


—Charles Buxton Going. 


Socialism. 


BY REV. A: W. JACKSON. 


Some years ago an American minister was sitting at 
table with James Martineau in London. Conversation 
drifted to America, and the public library came up. 
Dr. Martineau was surprised to hear of the rapidity 
with which it was multiplying through our land. Next 
our public schools were mentioned, and Dr. Martineau 
‘was inquisitive. Ihe American had children in one of 
the best of Massachusetts high schools, and incidentally 
he told of the scope of their training there. ‘‘ Why,” 
said Dr. Martineau, ‘‘that would prepare the student 
for one of our older universities, Oxford or Cambridge. 
Do I understand that all that is free?’’ ‘In a sense, 
yes,” said the American. ‘‘No tuition is charged. The 
school is supported by municipal tax, and the children 
of the richest parents and the poorest enjoy its benefits 
on equal terms.” Dr. Martineau quietly replied: ‘I 
do not believe in it. Jt is a concession to socialism. You 
provide free books, free schools, why not free coal, free 
carriages?’’ ‘There are times when it is better to fight 

and be slain than not to fight. Issue was joined, and 
the debate was earnest. The American had never been 
supposed to be a socialist at home: he found himself on 
_ the way to the reds in England. He believed in free 
schools and free libraries, and so was convicted of so- 
cialism so far. 
Multitudes of us who would resent being called so- 
cialists might be surprised, in looking about, to find how 
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much socialism we already have. It has been taken on 
by slow degrees: we have adopted it in convenient ways 
of doing things or getting them done, and live in it almost 
unconsciously. Formerly it was expected that the citi- 
zen would shovel the snow from his sidewalk: now in 
any considerable village a snow plough will be sent by the 
municipality to do this irksome work. The citizen, if 
a tax-payer, meets a charge for it in a scarcely perceptible 
addition to his tax, and realizes a very perceptible econ- 
omy of toil and care. Formerly the citizen took care of 
his own ashes and garbage: now, in most of our cities, 
if not in all, municipal carts are sent round to collect 
them. When, a few years ago, Josiah Quincy, as mayor 
of Boston, proposed the building of public bath-houses, 
there was here and there a mild suggestion of socialism. 
To-day Boston meets generous charge for these without 
thought of the blight she is incurring. In provision for 
parks Boston, the municipality, is munificent. Last 
autumn a city not many miles from Boston voted on a 
referendum of a proposition to purchase a considerable 
tract of land and convert it into a playground for the 
children. The contest was earnest. Against the pro- 
posal was a conviction that the expense should not then 
be incurred, that the need was not exigent. It occurred 
to no one that the purchase would be a “concession to 
socialism.’’ And so all over our country, in our cities 
or about them, we see the municipality more and more 
taking on services heretofore exacted of the citizen or 
allowed to the philanthropist or intrusted to the corpo- 
ration; more and more providing for the education, the 
health, the happiness of its people. Certainly in these 
smaller matters the socialist is being furnished a numerous 


-precedent for his large demand. And there are larger 


matters in which precedent is not wholly wanting. 
Many municipalities have dealing with a water com- 
pany. Boston furnishes its own water. Chicago lights 
its own streets. These examples are at home. From 
abroad, especially England, come examples more striking 
and persuasive. 

We deal with a situation rather than advocate a doc- 
trine. In our judgment the problem of the future is 
not socialism v. individualism, but socialism less or more. 
It is not probable that we shall surrender what we have: 
free schools and libraries, free parks and playgrounds 
have come to stay. Services hitherto individual are 
likely more and more to be taken under the social care. 
The question is, shall we go on socializing until the great 
industries are brought under public management? Now 
in many minds there is objection to this which springs 
from the mercenariness of our politics. Make the propo- 
sition to the city of Boston, and there would be spontan- 
eous memory of the black report of the Finance Commis- 
sion and the shame of Long Island and Deer Island. 
There is no denying, however, that socialism is gaining 
ground with us. Men of thoughtful mind are drawn to 
it: it is calling into existence a literature able, candid, 
and persuasive. More than by any other influence, 
however, it is helped on by the corruption and extortion 
of the great ‘‘interests’’ themselves. We are dissatisfied 
with the moral features of our politics; in the great 
business, under the shelter of franchise and incorpora- 
tion, do we not find a depravity to match? Multitudes 
think so; and their evidence, offered broadly to the 
world, is a convicting page. It is by no means certain 
that with socialism they would realize far better things. 
Such, however, is their belief, and they are becoming 
prepared in mind to launch the experiment. It seems 
to us that the conflict between socialism and the “‘in- 
terests’’ is nearing, that the time indeed has come when 
the “‘interests’’ need to take thought for their security. 
This may be through no political contriving, no enlarge- 
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ment of privilege, no strengthening of the lines of monop- 
oly, but through winning back public confidence by 
manifest honor and fairness. Corruption and extortion,— 
these, not the pen of the writer or the voice of the orator, 
are the effective advocates of socialism. Let the ‘‘in- 
terests’’ show a primary aim to serve, not to fatten upon 
the public, and socialism will vanish like dew. Never 
was there a situation in which security was more clearly 
conditioned upon right doing, and never one in which 
devious conduct was more like to a sail on a troubled 
river, down which is a Niagara plunge. 


The Value of Health. 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. 


The higher ends of life are partly defeated by ill- 
health. The dulling of the senses causes a partial cloud- 
ing of the mind. The photographer knows that, if the 
light is too dim or the film imperfectly prepared, the 
picture will not be complete. So, when the body is 
out of order, we are less sensitive to the impress of nat- 
ure and spirit. Some one says that a disturbed diges- 
tion ‘“‘may hang a thick veil between us and God’s most 
glorious attributes.’’ ‘The importance of a sound body 
to a sound mind, or the reverse, is coming to be felt 
more and more, as men advance in experience. As the 
connection of body and mind is better understood, 
physiology, or the science of the body, and psychology, 
or the science of the spirit, are doing business in partner- 
ship, and neither can get on without the other. 

Herbert Spencer says that ordinarily one-half of life is 
thrown away by imperfect health. This is true, not 
only because life is shortened, but because it is impaired 
in quality. The ancient Scripture says, ‘The wicked 
shall not live out half their days.’”’ ‘This is offset by the 
proverb, “The good die young.” Life is shortened not 
by vice only, but by ignorance, by carelessness, by over- 
doing and underdoing. ‘The personal habits which dull 
and darken or weaken our faculties are not only suicidal 
to the body, but they go so far to kill the mind. Im- 
pairment of nerve force means poorer thinking, weaker 
will, lessened capacity for affection,—a lower life. 
“Fivery man is a rascal when he is sick,’’ said Dr. John- 
son; meaning, perhaps, that the sick man is generally 
obliged to think of himself so much that he neglects his 
relations to others. 

Another fact must be respected. The majority— 
perhaps, a very large majority—of the human race have 
some physical defect, some lack of symmetry, some organ 
or function not in harmony or proportion to the others. 
It is said that we have not so long been up from the 
animal condition as to carry ourselves easily in an erect 
position. We are not fully adjusted to human living; 
and some measure of disturbance or infirmity is a part 
of our present inheritance, and along with it some meas- 
ure of discomfort or pain. But let us recognize the fact 
that pain has been one of the most effective educators 
of the race. If we could abolish all suffering, and still 
remain in imperfect physical conditions, we should be 
confirmed in those conditions. We are obliged under 
penalty to abstain from things that are hurtful and to 
practise things that are helpful. 

There is something to be said on the other side. Noth- 
ing is really evil and wholly evil which we can turn to 
good. Suffering and pain seem like evils, but they teach 
divine lessons. They are the school of patience, en- 
durance, and sympathy. Our very weakness thus be- 
comes a source of strength. But health is no advantage 
to a selfish man, and sickness is not so serious a dis- 
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advantage to one who bears it bravely, sanely, sweetly. 
To live through any trial and rise above it is to be a hero. 

Health is harmony, ease: the absence of it is dis-ease. 
But ease is not the best thing in the world. Often bodily 
health may be a kind of carnal luxury, or selfish indul- 
gence, and thence a moral danger,—as it is to multi- 
tudes. Many a man loses his soul, in a very serious 
sense, through the very healthfulness of his body, or by 
living to gratify his love of physical pleasure. Hence 
there has been a reaction in some religious circles, a 
repression of the natural and orderly promptings of the 
body, as if it were the enemy of the soul. 

I think this would be a much worse world to live in, if 
nothing ever happened to remind us of our weakness, 
our exposure to change, and of the certainty of death. 
The old Greek dramatist says that ‘‘Zeus leads men by 
suffering to thought.” So imperfect health has often 
been a blessing in disguise. It has restrained men from 
violations of law, at which they would not have hesitated 
if it imposed no penalty on themselves. A venerable 
Southern statesman of great age, when asked how he 
had held on so long, answered, ‘““By never being very 
well,”’ which obliged him to care for himself. 

But this necessity of always taking care of one’s self 
is a very heavy tax; and it often withdraws force from 
other concerns, and puts our best and noblest prompt- 
ings at a disadvantage. Men like Channing may ac- 
complish more in low health—as he did through his 
sixty years—than others do who are in full vigor. And 
there is always this comfort for invalids: if they can 
rise above their condition, and convert their seeming 
misfortune into a friend, then they are like the prisoner — 
who forgets his dungeon walls, because his soul “soars 
and sings in liberty.”’ But even then one does not 
think of the dungeon or of the invalid body as a thing 
desirable in itself or to be pressed on general acceptance. 
He who can do good work with one arm disabled might 
do still better if both were at his command. 

There is another reason for valuing our health and pre- 
serving it. It is not merely the extension of life which we 


covet, but that life itself should grow richer and riper. 


The gains of living are cumulative. There is a personal 
satisfaction in social service; and what a man should 
give to the world after he is sixty ought to be worth more 
than all he could do before he was thirty or forty, simply 
from the increased richness and ripeness of his faculties 
and the wisdom gained through experience. How many 
of us have been ready to cry out, “Oh that I could live 
my life over again, beginning where I am now!” And 
yet this is just what lies before us during the coming 
week: we begin ‘our life over again now, with the addi- 
tion of all the past. Why not? Why not walk in the 
clear light of experience, and count it a new departure? 
So both the quality and the quantity of life, which are 
dependent on bodily conditions, go together. We shall 
live longer, and therefore ought to live better, by taking 
care of ourselves. 

We are gaining, through the altruism of our time, a 
new motive for health. Not only can a well man render 
more and better service, but he is also more agreeable. 
All sickness or bodily imperfection lessens one’s social 
value. Men and women of fine feeling do not intrude 
their ailments upon company: they rather prefer to 
conceal them, they try to appear well when ill; and a 
cheerful invalid is not an unpleasing object. When we 
know that our friend is enduring much and smiling still, 
we are in the presence of a hero. But there is no music 
in complaints and groans or whines; and the worst thing, 
perhaps, in a hospital ward, is the depressing influence 
of the patients on each other. I foundjin a note never 
intended for human eyes, written by one who had 
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long a sufferer, some self-confession of weakness and 


_ pain, with this word added, “But I don’t mean my 


friends shall know it.’ 


Health is often an equivalent for wealth. Indeed, 


if you could choose but one, certainly you would not take 
wealth .atythe.expense of; health. Yet many business 
men are practically making that choice every day of 
every year. One may well covet property for the good 
uses to which it may be put for self or others. “If I 
only had money, what might I not do!’’ one often hears; 
and yet, if we are sound, we are never poor. Every 
healthy man has the means of making himself a true 
benefactor, if only by cheerfulness——Evxiracts from a 
Sermon written in 1got. 


The Possible Church. 


BY REV. FREDERIC W. SMITH. 


The prevailing tone of criticism aimed at the Church 
to-day is too largely negative, and exhibits the critic 
more than it benefits the institution criticised. The 
criticism is valueless because it is so frequently void of 
discrimination. It is of the same kind that pronounces 
Christianity to be a failure, likewise Democracy and 
Civilization. 

The Psalmist of long ago very well described a type of 
critic who has left numerous descendants. He called this 
ancient prototype to the confessional, as it were, and 
succeeded in drawing from him an honest response in 
such words as these: ‘I have roared by reason of the 
disquietness of my heart.” 

_“Carlyle’s Laugh,” taken in small doses, might be a 
good preventive of this moral and spiritual indisposition, 
unless the conditions are too desperate to be reached by 
so mild a remedy. 

Again, much confusion is caused by the use of the very 
indefinite term, ‘‘the Church.”’ There is hardly a writer 
or speaker who is not guilty in this respect: it is similar 
to the use made of the word “‘they.”’ In criticising ‘‘the 
Church,”’ it is a matter of first importance to carefully 
consider the many and various differences that obtain 
between the great historic churches, Roman, Greek, 
Anglican, and Protestant. It is obvious what bearing 
this has upon any view taken of ‘‘the Church”’ as a whole. 

Furthermore, it ought to be constantly borne in mind 
that neither “the Church” nor any of its branches are 
responsible for the solution of all the problems that are 
incidental to and continuous with a growing humanity 
and an advancing civilization. Religious institutions do 
not deserve to be blamed for all the ills or praised for 
all the blessings of society, but are to be judged in com- 
mon with other great organizations and agencies that all 
together have for their objects the betterment of in- 
dividual lives and the progress of the human race. 

It would be conducive also to a better understanding 
of the subject if we all realized, more fully than we do, 
the difficulties under which the Church as an organiza- 
tion is placed,—not the common difficulties of every age, 
but those peculiar to our own, and limited largely to 
America. 

We have only to turn to the history of early New 
England to remind ourselves that the churches were once 
the centre of community thought and life, social and 
intellectual as well as spiritual. The minister had 
almost the authority of a magistrate over the conduct 


of his parishioners, and the so-called “respect for the 


cloth” was as real as the respect the devout Catholic 
_ to-day has for his priest. Church-going was upheld by 
‘strong public sentiment, and non-attendance was re- 
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garded as disgraceful. Parish expenses were raised 
mostly by public ‘taxation, 

How vast and almost bewildering are the changes that 
have taken place since then! The rapid multiplication 
of secret orders and organizations of all kinds; a distribu- 
tion of the intellectual and socialjfactivities, very much 
akin to the distribution that has taken place in the labor 
world; the many substitutes for the churches, such as 
Spiritualism, Christian Science, Theosophy, Socialism, 
the New Thought Movement, the Sunday Newspaper, 
and Amusements, etc.,—these, among other things, have, 
in one way or another and for better or worse, pro- 
foundly modified our family life, our community life, 
and especially our religious life and observances. 

It is evident that in all this organized life the churches 
are at a great disadvantage, because a considerable 
number of those who constitute the working force of 
these orders are drawn from the churches and are the 
ones upon whom they must depend largely for existence. 

It is true, likewise, that where popularity urges, as it 
does to-day, men and women to belong to more societies 
and clubs than they have time, strength, and means to 
reasonably support,—it is evident that some one or more 
of the societies to which they belong will receive the 
major part of their devotion, while the others will suffer 
neglect. The wide-spread protest against this neglect, 
not due, however, to this cause alone, is ample evidence 
of its existence. 

The Unitarians are leaders here as elsewhere, and so 
we have not been the last to feel the natural results of 
these changed conditions; namely, divided interest, dis- 
sipated energies, the lowering of voluntary contributions. 
A striking illustration of what we have just said concern- 
ing Unitarians recently came to view in the yearly pro- 
gramme of a certain secret order. Of the forty-nine parts 
on the list, thirty-three were assigned to our people, 
and nine of the sixteen officers were Unitarians. 

And it is a significant fact that each new society, or- 
ganized outside of the churches, draws its membership 
from the entire community, irrespective of party lines, 
social distinctions, church affiliations, or membership 
in other societies of any kind. This at once makes clear 
how limited is the recruiting ground of the churches, 
as compared with these many and various organizations. 

This phase of the subject requires a separate treatment, 
and, if followed further, would lead us away from our main 
issue, but, in passing, I desire to be understood as saying 
nothing for or against any or all of the organizations that 
are independent of the churches or as pronouncing 
uncharitable judgment upon their relative importance 
when compared with religious societies. ‘There are so- 
cieties—including churches—good, bad, and indifferent, 
dormant and useless, if not dead. Neither do I wish 
to be regarded as being blind to the conspicuous and 
often-mentioned faults of sectarianism, based upon doc- 
trinal differences. The churches, individually and col- 
lectively, have much to outgrow before they can make 
any strong and consistent appeal to ‘the unchurched.” 
It is our purpose to help clear the way for such an appeal, 
which, if we mistake not the signs of the times, is growing 
stronger and more rational year by year. 

The churches are called into being to serve man’s 
religious need,—the deepest and the most persistent need 
present in human nature. 

Religion has to do with man’s ‘‘sense of eternity’’ and 
his ‘‘ultimate attitude towards the universe.’’ It is 
largely synthetic, and deals with the whole of man in the 
whole of his environment. Its attention is sympathetically 
drawn to the feelings and sentiments that “‘say the last 
word” concerning the ‘‘overlapping things’ of mind 
and matter. Theology, while differing in phraseology 
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from that of the past, is concerned with the same great 
and solemn mysteries of life and destiny that have ex- 
ercised the mind and heart of man from the beginning of 
self-consciousness. 

Religion knows nothing of ‘‘a stratified conscience,”’ 
and, as the dynamic power of ethics, it declares that 
righteousness and justice are the greatest assets of the 
commercial world, and it seeks to establish moral stand- 
ards for the growth and harmony and salvation of both 
man and society. Religion is, or. ought to be, a living 
consciousness of a living spirit of power incarnating itself 
in all that we do and are, and urging us ever forward into 
the as yet unoccupied and uncultivated regions of 
personality, where the noblest find their permanent 
abiding place. 

We are ever in the presence of the Unseen. “ Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit or whither shall I flee from thy 
Presence?” Both the visible and invisible are close at 
hand, and, as we look at “the starry heaven above and 
the moral law within,” it is as natural for us to “think 
thoughts that do wander through Eternity” as it is 
natural for us to breathe, and comradeship in things 
divine is a craving of our beings that remains unsatisfied 
at our peril. 

Man will have some™interpretation of the Unknown. 
He will be forever seeking some explanations, some rea- 
sons, for his appearance in the world phenomena. He will 
arrive at some profound convictions, differing from age 
to age, into which he will cast his anchor of faith. Amid 
all that baffles his thought and beggars his reason and 
contradicts his experience, he will hold his ‘rudder true.” 
He will say in the trying moments of his life, with the 
suffering Job, ‘’Though He slay me, yet will I wait for 
Him.” And in the last crisis of his life, when the “one 
clear call’ is heard, he will remember how the bravest 
of the brave, in the last moment of his existence on earth, 
resting his hope of life eternal on God’s Fatherhood and 
man’s sonship, exclaimed, ‘Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” 

Thus religion is ethical, practical, experimental, 
divine. It is both ‘‘a position in thought” and conduct 
and “a position in the one thinking’’ and growing, 
“a habit of mind’’ and a spiritual quality of life. It 
finds us oftener by the side of the humble Nazarene and 
his spiritual forefathers than anywhere else, for the reason 
that his teachings contain no closed system of thought, 
and his spirit pleads for the open and teachable mind in 
the presence of truth yet to be revealed, and his life and 
example speak with an ever-increasing authority as we 
go in and out among our fellow-men and as we pray in 
our hearts for daily strength for daily needs. 

The possible church is the church that already exists, 
and is found in every denomination, and is actively 
engaged in doing the work for which it is organized. 
Its minister and people seem to find their love for each 
other sanctified in their love for God and their fellow- 
men. ‘They seem to believe that the religious life is 
something well worth while, and important enough to 
grow enthusiastic about and large enough to go all round. 

Its pulpit at times seems to partake of the nature of 
a clearing-house, where ideas and ideals that have lost 
their face value are discredited and withdrawn from gen- 
eral circulation, and it always exerts a steadying and a 
calming power in the midst of the toil and turmoil of 
every-day life. I have attended services in such a church 
and know whereof I speak. 

This possible church is like the possible men and women 
who by their very presence suggest the higher possibilities 
of human endeavor. All unconsciously they make the 
world brighter and better for all who come within the 
circle of their influence. 
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Almost all the good that has ever been accomplished 
in the way of character-building has been done through 
the power of contagion, through suggestion, =,through 
example, and not by direct or formal instruction. Until 
truth and love and virtue are embodied in living per- 
sonalities, they are without potency or attractiveness. 

The possible church is quietly making itself felt in 
the world now as it always has. We love such a church, 
everybody loves it, and it exerts a saving and an in- 
spirational power out of all proportion to its numerical 
strength or material prosperity. It can be truly called 
a type of the ideal, the universal church, the church 
invisible, “‘the church of the living God, the pillar and 
the ground of the truth.’’ It is such a type because it 
ministers, as faithfully as it knows how, to man’s great- 
est of all needs. It puts its seal of approval on all that 
is excellent, joyous, true, abiding, pure, lovely, and of 
good report. 

We want more of these possible churches in our own 
denomination in New England and elsewhere. We need 
to increase their number and extend their beneficent 
influence among mankind, for they hold in their keeping 
“the leaven’”’ that will be in greater and greater demand 
as community life becomes more complicated, tempta- 
tions become more subtle, the accessories of life more 
alluring, and the duties of life more exacting. 

When minister and people together determine that 
their church shall be more alive to its duties and priv- 
ileges, the number of these better kind of churches in 
our own “household of faith’ will be double their 
present number. There is energy and interest and 
treasure enough in the community upon which to call, 
and, when the appeal issues from a united people and is 
wise enough and divine enough, success will be natural 
and inevitable; and, when the habit of success is once 
established, the principle of ‘‘to him that hath shall be 
given’’ will reign in place of its opposite. 

The average minister and the average layman to-day 
are laboring in a semi-fatigued condition, caused not so 
much by overwork as by a feeling of discouragement 
(they half believe with some of the critics, both within _ 
and without the church, that they are fighting in a losing 
cause or in one already dead), and we are told by the 
new psychology that it takes four semi-fatigued indi- 
viduals to do the work of one unfatigued person. 

The effect of this epidemic of criticism upon the min- 
ister tends directly to lessen his faith in himself and his 
calling, and through him is spread abroad; and the action 
and reaction of this unbelief upon both people and pastor 
are enervating and demoralizing. 

In-so-far as the criticism is just, itis needed, and we 
may well be devoutly thankful for the critic. However, 
let us beware lest we allow him to trample both the kernel 
and the husk under the feet of unregenerate men. Let 
nothing he may say rob us of our spiritual optimism. 

The initiative in this matter of church improvement 
must come from the minister as leader. Would it not 
help to cure that “Elijah” feeling of loneliness, that 
often comes over him, if he should create about himself 
a cabinet, similar to that of our national government, 
having stated times of coming together and discussing 
parish problems and adopting ways and means of en- 
larging and deepening the work and influence of the 
church? This or some other practical plan might work 
a revolution in many a parish. 

Let us forget, for the moment, the Standard Oil monop- 
oly, the Sugar Trust scandal, public graft, and the many 
gigantic schemes of State and National fraud that so 
often dazzle the eye and bewilder the mind. Let us not 
be like the small boy with his hand in the pickle-jar. 
Let us find our point of contact with ‘‘the small end”’ of 
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the problems, and, believing that our work‘is preventive 
more than palliative and inspirational more than coer- 
cive, look well to our’ equipment, ‘‘the whole armor of 
God.” 

What about the neglected parish subscription list, the 
loosely handled question of church membership, the lack 
of church sociability, the possibilities of a chorus choir, 
the vital importance of the annual meeting, a league of 
Unitarian men and women (not of men alone), the per- 
petual challenge to gather in a portion of the ‘“un- 
churched,” the passion for saving souls from old-time 
evils in modern ways,—why shall not these, among other 
matters, be given serious consideration? 

We can do much by simply stopping our ears and 
closing our mouths to all useless and purely destructive 
criticism, and still more by driving from our hearts that 
angel of darkness,—‘‘self-pity.”’ Let us ‘“‘blame our- 
selves” and our “‘motorimpulses’’ more, and ‘‘our stars’’ 
and our “inherited inhibitions’ and ‘“‘the conditions”’ 
less. 

The conditions of the struggle call for a brave heart, 
a devout spirit, and a profound personal faith in the 
sacredness of human lives. Strength comes when we 
dwell less on the difficulties and more on the motives 
and incentives for service and the source of our suffi- 
ciency. A prayer for strength brings strength, and a 
step forward opens our eyes to the larger vision and the 
nobler and the more possible enterprise. 

Horace Mann once said: “It is well to think well: 
it is divine to act well.’’ If we know better than we do, 
if “great truths apprehended and not lived up to have 
been the chief stumbling-blocks” in the way of human 
progress, it is true also that we often do better than we 
know; and so possibly out of these two conditions of 
knowing and doing and doing and knowing, out of their 
action and reaction upon our thought and life, we may 
be finding our way onward and upward in the great scale 
of Universal Life and Reality. 

PETERBORO, N.H. 


The Need for Unitarian Churches. 


BY REV. W. M. BACKUS. 


Some ten years ago I lived on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi in Illinois. On the Missouri side of the river 
were very rich, low-lying agricultural lands. While 
the lands were rich, they were not very productive, be- 
cause the people who lived on them had had their native 
energies destroyed by the prevalence of malaria. Going 
back recently, I was amazed at the change in people and 
fields. The people were alert and progressive, the fields 
were well tilled and productive. The change had been 
_ brought about by tilling the land, through which process 
the mosquito had lost his lair and breeding-place. A 
small portion of truth and modern method had made a 
community free from a pest that had for decades kept 
it a bond thrall to disease, ignorance, and squalor. 
Freedom is a condition greatly to be desired. Powers 
of all kinds are dependent upon freedom, hence the 
value of the truth that brings it. 

There is a fundamental difference between other 
churches and the Unitarian. They are organized upon 
what they consider to be established truth, while 
Unitarian churches are organized to seek truth. That 
the other churches are in existence is due to the fact 
that councils decided the basis of truth whereon these 
societies are established. Antong us we find a very 
different state of affairs. Through a desire for mutual 
improvement in the things of the spirit and a belief 
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that truth may be found and experienced better in fel- 
lowship, a number of persons of like purpose form them™ 
selves together into a free church-of-the-spirit. "Those 
who thus come together are the sons of many races and 
climes, but they all have in their blood the daring-do 
of the discoverer, for no race has been so supine under 
the decisions of councils or the dictions of bishops as 
to be wholly bound. Many of those who constitute 
these societies were born to another manner and have 
had to pay a great price of travail and sorrow for their 
freedom, but it is the more precious to them on that 
account. ‘Those who have not experienced the bondage 
of the old can never fully realize the value of the liberty 
so native to Unitarianism. 

Perhaps it is as well to ask at this point, what is Uni- 
tarianism? It seems to me that this is best answered 
by first stating what it is not. As is apparent from 
what I have said, it is not acreed. We are free men and, 
as such, cannot be bound by a pronouncement. Again, 
it is not an organization, for as a denomination we rep- 
resent, even in religion, but little of that which to us is 
Unitarianism. It is then what has often been termed 
“an attitude of mind,’ and that attitude may be de- 
scribed as ‘‘open-mindedness.”’ ‘This attitude has been 
at once our bane and blessing. It has made us pro- 
ducers of leaders of thought, but it has made our peo- 
ple so independent as to make it difficult for them to 
adhere in organized efforts. It raises the old question 
which debating clubs discuss, as to the comparative 
value of the brook and the spring from which it flows. 
The tendency of Unitarians is at times to neglect the 
spring because of the value of the stream. 

Our lineage, as disciples of the open mind, is very 
ancient. Ever since the beginning of human progress, 
freedom has been coming to our race because there were 
men of this attitude of mind who diligently sought the 
truth. As we trace our lineage through the past, we 
find that our fathers seem very strange to us. They 
look like ancestral portraits in which the fashions of 
our day make those who wore the clothes of the por- 
trait’s times seem wholly foreign to us. Even so do we 
find our ancestors of the open mind weaving all sorts 
of thought-clothes, but the distinguishing mark has 
always been the sign of progress. In such descent be- 
lief is but an incident. Many ‘Trinitarians of their day 
were nearer akin to our spirit than are some who wor- 
ship in our churches to-day. Men of this spirit have 
always been pioneers in the beliefs that were to be of 
benefit to men. ‘They saw farther than their fellows, 
for they had the freedom of truth. Such a man, for 
instance, is Bjérnson, the noted Norwegian writer and 
statesman. ‘Three separate times in his life has he been 
the most loved and the most hated man in his country. 
He won his countrymen’s hearts by his fascinating pen. 
Then he asked them to go with him whither his vision 
led; but they could not see as he did, and hated the seer. 
Vision came after years of thought, and they came to 
again love and revere him only to have the same process 
gone through again. They never kept pace with his 
broadening vision, but tardy appreciation came for a 
greatened horizon. 

The man with a vision is ever the foe of orthodoxy,— 
not that he has any hatred for it, but his vision compels 
him to go beyondit. By accepting the new, he rejects the 
old, and, when he actively advocates the new, he is lead- 
ing men away from the established order and by so 
doing constitutes himself its enemy. It is natural that 
the old should look with suspicion on the new, for it is 
untried. The party of reliance is ever content with 
what it has, and therefore it feels that the new is an 
interloper. Because this is the attitude of the estab- 
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lished order, the man of the open mind must needs have 
courage; for not alone does he have to pioneer an un- 
tried way of faith, but he has to meet the opposition of 
his fellow-men. ‘There can no step be taken along the 
way of progress without aggressive courage and self- 
sacrifice, while it is well known that the sole courage of 
orthodoxy is that of defending the intrenchments that 
the past has thrown up. 

The strategy of the party of reliance is ever to ‘‘stand 
pat.” This has its value; for the mass of humanity is 
not to be hurried, and, if it were to follow at once the 
voices of all who claim to have discovered a better way, 
it would be led oft-times into grievous errors. But to 
stand still is a worse error, so minor parties in religion 
and politics find their value in inducing progress, while 
the conservative parties are of value in that they restrain 
the rate of progress to the needs of the many and preserve 
the virtues that the past has achieved. As a matter 
of course, those who enter trackless regions make mis- 
takes, but errors of judgment and direction are corrected 
by the experiences of the pioneers themselves long be- 
fore the main body arrives. Because the open-minded 
see the necessity for progress so clearly, they are insistent 
for it. This is resented by the party of reliance. This 
resentment becomes hatred where it is caused by fear. 
The open-minded must be reformers in the nature of 
things, for they see flaws in the social body. The con- 
servative dread to see the established order changed. 
The new is untried, and those who possess a settled faith 
or a fixed income dread change. A man who has had a 
large experience with bankers told me that almost in- 
variably they were opposed to changes, even though the 
change promised to be beneficial, for what they have 
was gathered after the old method, and they feel that 
any change might place in jeopardy their accumulations. 
Those of the open mind do not welcome change as such, 
but because it stimulates humanity and makes for prog- 
ress. 

It is passing strange that some who are in Unitarian 
churches feel at home there. ‘They are orthodox in that 
their immobility is as fixed as far-famed Gibraltar. 
Orthodoxy is not so much a matter of belief or church 
membership as it is the attitude of the closed mind. To 

such progress is impossible, for they are bound by past 
truth and are not open to present-day truth, which alone 
can make present-day men free. Our movement was 
instituted by men of the freest type. There never was 
a freer soul than Channing. What he wrote is still the 
best literature possible for the seeking spirit, but the 
world has long since overpast his theological doctrines; 
yet there are those who, passing over his challenge of 
freedom for the mind of man, fasten on his doctrinal 
views and out of them established an orthodoxy. ‘The 
history of our humanity is marked by such inconsistency. 
A great leader of men presents a progressive programme 
which brings about a great advance. His successors 
accept the programme, but seek to kill the spirit which 
gave it birth. 

Those who have the attitude of the open mind are 
ever seeking for the best way of doing things. The 
truth perceived in religion carries into all realms, for 
orthodox methods prevail everywhere. They are after 
essentials, they seek results. The question ever asked 
by those of this attitude is, What is vital? ‘To find it, 
they strip away all non-essentials, that they may arrive 
at the heart of being,—the truth that makes free. Be- 
cause they are not content with the seeming, they strip 
off the husk of custom and usages that have lost their 
meaning, to get at the kernel itself. This is the pro- 
gressive attitude, and from this reason the open-minded 
are the producers in the world of ideas. It is their 
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brains that give birth to the music, art, and literature 
of the world. They are not mere copyists, but origi- 
nators whom others follow. ‘Therefore, it happens that 
these men give the world, especially in literature, its 
imperishable treasures. They are reviled by the con- 
ventional, but the children of those who denounce them 
study their works as classics. In this way “the demons 
of our sires become the saints that we adore.” ‘The 
whole history of the world has shown this to be true. 
In America we find this illustrated abundantly. Lowell, 
Whittier, Emerson, and Holmes, with others of their 
ilk, are become our classical authors. They have forced 
tolerance for the religious name they bore because of 
the respect they have won. How impossible the ortho- 
dox doctrine of eternal hell, when one views this array 
and considers the noble sentiments that they have given 
us as a heritage! Father Taylor, that sturdy old Meth- 
odist divine, voiced this view in his oft-quoted, charac- 
teristic remark, that, ‘‘if Emerson went to hell, he would 
change the climate and immigration set in that way.” 
It gave point to the gibe of Ingersoll,—‘‘ Heaven may 
have the better climate, but hell will have the more inter- 
esting society.” 

Before the teaching in our schools of the works of 
the progressives of all ages as the elements of an educa- 
tion, superstitions are disappearing. It is a slow process, 
for the mass of humanity is largely inert. It is also an 
expensive process, but it is worth the price. To get 
even the privilege of preserving and publishing the 
thoughts of progressive men is a recent achievement and 
one which has cost an ocean of the best of, human blood. 
As we look back upon the purchase price, we see Christ 
upon the cruel cross, the fagots blazing around Servetus 
and Bruno, and we see the blood of Lovejoy flow on our 
own soil. The cost of everything is in proportion to its 
worth, and the precious blood of innumerable martyrs 
has sealed for us the privilege of a large measure of free- 
dom. 

It is in a spirit of devotion arising from insight that 
all reforms have been achieved. Our ill-treatment, as 
a race, of our fellow-men has been from inability to un- 
derstand them. The open-minded are the seeing men. 
They are able to put themselves in other men’s places. 
They are not blinded by class or race differences. Ig- 
norance is a prime cause of cruelty, which the truth 
removes. ‘Truth, which gives insight, develops the 
humanitarian spirit. Reformers of social conditions 
are ever of the open mind. All persons who have seen 
a medieval prison know of the necessity for a reform. 
The prisoner under the best of circumstances was worse 
treated than a beast of the field. Howard found prisons 


‘very little better, but his great spirit set in motion the 


wave of reform whose influence will extend to the time 
when every prison will be a school of civie virtue and 
social usefulness. The piety of past ages did not con- 
cern itself much with plans for human betterment. It 
remained for the rational type as promoted by Uni- 
tarianism to do so. 

It was not very many decades ago when a man might 
have been seen driving his wife in chains along a road 
and beating her at every step, all the time soliciting alms 
from the passers-by because of his misfortune in having 
an insane wife. ‘The theory for the beating was that in 
that manner the demons which inhabited her might be 
driven out. It is very few years ago that the insane 
were chained in private houses. ‘To-day they are treated 
for the diseases that cause the trouble, with frequent 
cures. Under the old spirit, sanitation was neglected. 
Men did not seek to know the truth, but said that dis- 
ease and epidemics were visitations from God. ‘The or- 
ganized religious forces of the world opposed every ad- 
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vance that science made in bringing about sane methods 
of prevention and treatment of disease. This holds true 
in the educational realm. Every advance in methods 
has been made by the rational spirit after bitter opposi- 
tion on the part of those who trust tradition rather than 
seek the living truth. If it had not been for the spirit 
manifested by the world’s liberal forces, education would 
be no more to-day for the ordinary young person than 
learning the catechism of some established creed. 
Liberalism does not, on the whole, father institutions, 
for it feels that that is the province of the State, and that 
denominational control of them narrows their scope 
and purpose. Any public institution, to be effective 
and-useful, must have the interest of all the people. All 
marks of separation repel interest and sympathy. Also 
the service rendered is not of the best quality unless 
the institution is made subject to public supervision and 
control. But, while organized Unitarianism does not 
father institutions, it creates them by inspiring men and 
women to work to secure them for the service of men. 
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_ There is not a city in which there is a Unitarian church 


indicative of a quite general attitude. 


' brave men and true. 


that its members are not found leading the work of 
public benefactions, and, where there is not a Unitarian 
church, it is the isolated liberals who are leaders in this 
Sumanitarian work. - 

The establishment of a truth-seeking church of any 
name in a city means a revolutionary movement of 
affairs. Many times have I seen the establishment of 
such a church bring in libraries where there had been 
none, change largely the methods of school work, and, 
in many respects, alter the attitude of whole communi- 
ties. But the liberals are more apt to use their means 
and energies in promoting public good in other ways 
than through churches. In a Western city the liberals 
were struggling to build a church edifice. The leading 
liberal of the city gave $1,500 for this purpose, while 
giving to the city a park, a high-school building, and a 
library. If the money that our people give for public 
benevolences were given in our name, though we are a 
small denomination, we should be far from last in our 
gifts for such purposes. President Charles W. Eliot 
relates that a Unitarian, noted for his large gifts to benev- 
olent institutions, was asked to aid a Unitarian theolog- 
ical school, and his reply was, ‘Not a cent.” This is 
But it is not 
altogether just or admirable. It is true that it indicates 
a splendid self-sacrifice, a denomination that is willing 
to die in order to live again in a humanity made more 
glorious by its devotion. But here, again, the question, 
Which is the more valuable, the stream or the spring? 
arises. Unitarian churches have been the spring from 
whence truth-seeking men and women have come; and, 
if the spring is not kept at flow, will the stream continue 
with its beneficent and beautifying effect? ‘The answer 
must ever be that the stream depends upon the spring, 
and with the spring at flow there must be a stream. 

Unitarians do not worship their denominational 
name. If their work could be done under any other 
name, they would feel no jealousy, but there is no other 
body of people who occupy in_religion just their attitude 
of truth-seeking. And this is much needed to-day. 
The world has advanced wonderfully of late in freedom 
of mind, but the battle for liberty is far from won. Many 
are prone to rest on their weapons, content with what 
has been done, but there are more battles ahead than 
have ever been won. Our human problems are not 
even all stated yet, let alone solved. ‘The world needs 
Let us as a church be what we have 
ever been, the trainer and inspirer of freemen! The true 
church is a clearing house to which men bring their 
hopes and fears, their achievements and disappointments, 
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and’ by” banking them with their fellows a balance is 
struck, and each one carries away courage and hope from 
the exchange. 

As long as men are men, this form of assemblage 
will be needed, for each age will have its problems which 
only the recreant and base will neglect. The Uni- 
tarian part in religion has ever been to nerve the ex- 
plorers of every generation, that they might spy out the 
land of which the next generation would take possession, 
and this will continue to be its splendid function. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Unitarian Church and Social Justice. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES. 


The subject of Social Justice exerts a most curious 
effect upon people. A man of ripe judgment, generous 
instincts, and lifelong experience, argued with me for over 
an hour the other day about it. He feared that I might 
be carried off my feet and utter reckless statements 
which would do more harm than good. Now this fact 
is surely one of great significance, for he undoubtedly 
expressed the feeling of a large proportion of the mem- 
bers of the church. 

We Unitarians believe in liberty of speech. We es- 
pecially pride ourselves upon our open-mindedness. 
Our doctrine is truth for authority, even when it up- 
sets our preconceived opinions. No such fear would 
have been aroused by my speaking to you upon any 
other subject. Indeed, great enthusiasm in discuss- 
ing science, poetry, literature, charity, or education, 
would have been regarded as a positive merit. Why 
is it that Social Justice is so perilous a theme? A man 
who undertakes it is treated like a young knight leav- 
ing the ancestral castle for the field of battle. His well- 
wishers bid him a tearful farewell, and urge him not to 
hazard any unnecessary risk. Furthermore, why does 
it irritate people so intensely? One of my friends, who is 
usually polite, has recently attacked another because 
he refers to it persistently. He expresses his profound 
weariness, and exclaims, ‘‘Why should we be so sorely 
afflicted with this flood of talk?” 

Let us ask ourselves the question frankly and face it 
honestly, like men who mean what they profess. Why 
should sincere opinions upon this or any other subject 
be otherwise than welcome? Our spiritual fathers 
pleaded for the right to be heard. Some of them died 
for it. Can we, their children, deny it to others? If 
we do, are we not open, not only to the charge of in- 
consistency to our creed, but also the more unpleasant 
suspicion of having reasons for suppressing the facts? 
At this point let me make a frank confession. I think 
that every earnest member of the Fellowship will admit 
that he is liable to be swept away by an enthusiasm on 
this subject. No one regrets more bitterly than the 
sincere reformer himself that his earnestness sometimes 
gets the better of his judgment. All he asks is that 
you do not judge of the cause by his personal feelings. 
Listen to the truth to which he bears witness. 

Social Justice is bigger than any man or any set of 
men or any Fellowship. It will struggle for victory 
long after we are dead. Other hands must carry on the 
work. If you feel that we misrepresent it, step forward 
and champion it yourself in more worthy fashion. Saul 
helped to stone Stephen, and a few days later preached 
the gospel in Damascus. He sets us a good example. 
We do not pretend to have a monopoly of the field. All 
that the Fellowship asks is that a sincere and whole- 
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hearted effort be made to realize it. 
enough honestly to try? 

If you regret our enthusiasm, we can only say that 

no moral victory was ever won without it. The ancients 
believed that enthusiastic people were possessed by the 
immortal gods. They listened for words of wisdom 
from such. We believe that God is with us. That is 
why we have courage. If this hopefulness seems to 
you to be over-confidence, I can only refer you to Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers, who said recently that he would 
not give much for a man under forty who thought that 
he might be wrong. Life will disillusion us soon enough. 
My only hope is that I shall have some opinions left 
when I am sixty. A Scotch minister was asked as to 
whether he had an opinion upon a certain subject. “No, 
madam,” he replied, “I do not carry about with me 
such light things as opinions, I have convictions.” The 
trouble with most people is that they do not believe 
enough. 
Then, if we seem to you to be intoxicated by our dreams, 
I must remind you of the day of Pentecost, when each 
spoke in his own tongue, just as the individual members 
of this Fellowship do. They were thought to be drunk 
with new wine. Perhaps some of those standing by 
expressed themselves as “‘sorely afflicted by this flood 
of talk.” Certainly, the Jewish leaders were so troubled 
upon that occasion, as some in our body are to-day. 
They wanted to dam the flood, at least under their breath. 
But the advice given them which has become classic on 
account of its practical wisdom was that given by Gama- 
liel. ‘‘Let them alone, for, if this counsel or this work 
be of men, it will come to naught. But, if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found even to 
fight against God.’”’ Surely, this is the wiser plan to 
adopt. In the first place not even George III. could 
stop Americans talking when they wanted to. Be- 
sides, it is the only course consistent with the boasted 
traditions of our Church. 

Besides, you have still to explain our enthusiasm, and 
not only ours, but the fact that the moral earnestness 
of our time is expressing itself more and more in an 
effort for social justice. It has withdrawn the news- 
papers from their old party ties, captured the magazines 
and forms to-day the dominant feature of our national 
and state politics. The men who stand for it are the 
popular leaders. The entire world is surging with the 
passion. 

Dr. Crothers stated two years ago that, of the young 
men who had consulted him in recent years about en- 
tering the ministry, not one of those whom he thought 
sufficiently well of to advise him to enter the profession 
had asked about theology. ‘They raised social questions. 
Then*he added, ‘“‘ Whenever the conscience of the young 
men of any age expresses itself in a certain way, then, 
whether we like it or not, has come the day of judgment.” 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.’”’ The world 
generally imparts the secret of the coming age to” young 
men. It is they who see the visions which become the 
actualized realities of the future. A philosophical stu- 
dent of history must find the present extraordinary 
wave of moral enthusiasm for social justice worthy of 
deep study. It recalls those periods when a new era 
of truth was about to burst upon the world. Chris- 
tianity was born at such a time. 

This leads to a most serious fact which few appear to 
realize. This struggle for social justice is not ultimately, 
as most think, a question of the distribution of wealth. 
It is an affair of conscience. If it were a mere scramble 
for dollars, it would have no place in the church. Those 
who now wish to exclude its discussion from the pulpit 
would then be justified. 


Do you care 
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Let me use an illustration of this fact. Those who 
joke about tainted money are apt to speak as though the 
actual metal or paper conveyed germs of physical dis- 
ease. The taint, if there be any, lies on the conscience 
of the man who gained it improperly, and the taint be- 
comes infectious because those who participate in the 
fruits of wrong-doing share in the guilt. 

Just so social justice is essentially a matter of soul, or 
spirit. I cannot wrong a thing, a piece of wood. It - 
has no inherent rights. A person has, and he possesses 
them because he has a soul. It is the soul which you 
wrong. When we understand this, the meaning of the 
term Social Justice which puzzles so many intelligent 
people becomes clear. It demands that every soul, or 
spirit, shall have a fair opportunity to enjoy the best 
that life has to give. It insists that souls of miners 
shall not be snuffed out by careless management of the 
mines, nor the souls of little children be crushed by 
heavy toil before they reach maturity. 

Now this statement, revolutionary as it may seem, 
stated in this bold way, is a familiar truism of every 
Boston Sunday-school. It is a fundamental principle 
of Christianity. It is involved in the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. How often every one here has 
heard that the poorest child of the slums is as precious 
in the eyes of God as the brother born on Common- 
wealth Avenue! The only trouble is that our social 
institutions have not been made to harmonize with our 
belief. Indeed, the modern concentrations of industry 
and population have steadily made it harder to be con- 
sistent. When America had no slums and little wealth, 
it was comparatively easy to touch shoulders with 
every one. All were nearly on an equal footing. 

I do not think that any one has been particularly to 
blame. The march of events has caught us napping. 
I am not unmindful of the kind-heartedness of a large 
part of those who have benefited by modern industrial- 
ism. I do not forget the self-sacrificing devotion of 
many to whom great wealth has come. One noble 
woman, whom I am proud to know, puts as much con- 
scientious effort into disposing of her tremendous in- 
come as most washer-women exert in bending over their 
tubs. Few have experienced more kindness during the 
past few years from those who combine wealth with 
fine character and public spirit than I have. 

But the words of Jesus ring in our ears: “He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me.” “If any man would follow me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me.” And 
what do we find when we leave the mount of transfigura- 
tion of our comfortable Unitarian homes, and meet our 
fellows on the plain beneath? ‘The least serious thing 
to my mind is that the young men do not wish to come to 
church, although I am convinced that the passion for 
social justice is largely the cause of their absence. They 
are not contented to see a church satisfied with condi- 
tions that deny the teaching of Jesus. I am sorry that 
they stay away, but this regret is soon forgotten, when 
we realize the perils which beset them. 

The age presents the tragedy of an enormously sharp- 
ened conscience struggling in the midst of conditions 
which make it peculiarly hard to be conscientious. I 
personally left the services of a great corporation some 
years ago, not that they failed to treat me well,—on the 
contrary, they were very kind,—but to escape from a 
certain spiritual numbness which was creeping over 
me. ‘The hugeness of the organization seemed to rob 
me of my individuality. What did I count for in the 
company? I was smaller than the smallest cog. Be- 
sides, I might any day be called upon to either sur- 
render my self-respect or forfeit my position. 
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It is the loss of individuality that seems to me to be 

the characteristic loss of our time. With it goes the 
sense of personal responsibility, initiative, and energy. I 
know of no sadder loss that can come to any one. What 
can it profit a man if he loses his identity? Rich and 
poor alike, we find ourselves enmeshed in so many 
webs of influence that it is hard to keep the same mas- 
tery of ourselves that our fathers did. 
_ Do you ask as to whether the Church has any duty to 
perform at this time? How can she possibly avoid it, 
without dishonor to herself? Where men are sinking 
into the sea of hopeless despair, losing their conscience 
and self-respect, the Church should be active. Good 
flowers cannot grow in a poor garden. I do not pretend 
to know as to what the outcome will be, but of this I am 
sure,—if our great industrial combinations are to con- 
tinue, some way must be found to restore that joyous 
sense of self-possession and personal initiative which 
brought out the virtues of our fathers. Men must still 
be masters of their fate and captains of their souls. As 
to how this should be done by the Church, it is difficult 
to say. One urges personal devotion as the means of 
enlightenment and strength. Another preaches the duty 
of persistent and fiery denunciation wherever wrong shows 
itself. A third advocates practical work. I cannot pick 
from among them, as I find all three helpful. So far as I 
can discover, whenever trouble has arisen in parishes, it 
has been partly due to lack of variety in method. ‘The 
consequence is a certain weariness. Why should we not 
copy the tactics of a baseball pitcher? He mixes his 
balls. Now he sends a straight ball, then an inshoot, 
after that a drop curve, and he keeps a spit ball in re- 
serve to be used, if necessary. The man at the bat 
never knows as to what is coming next. The same un- 
certainty should be maintained by our ministers. ‘They 
should have more than one arrow in their quiver. 

Yet this discussion about method is surely of second- 
ary-importance, and we shall make a serious mistake if 
we allow it to divert our attention from the chief condi- 
tion of success. I do not think that God asks more than 
one test of any man or church; that is, How earnestly 
are you trying to do good? Are you willing to put your 
whole life into it? The Church that shows the same 
earnestness in helping men that the princes of our busi- 
ness world display in amassing their fabulous wealth, 
will not lack results. The trouble with most of us is 
that, like Naaman, the Syrian, we are not willing to do 
just what God wants us to. He presents a great oppor- 
tunity to our Church to show the interest in simple jus- 
tice; but the days are slipping by, and the slow and yet 
irrevocable opinion of the world is being formed, that the 
churches do not care. 


What is even worse to my mind is the constant proof. 


that the spirit of repression still lingers among us. It is 
foolish to say that freedom of speech is won. It is never 
won for all time. Each age has to win it over again. 
A friend of mine was visited in the study by his wife, 
not so long ago, and told that he had better not preach 
on social justice until their children had been educated. 
While we boast of our theological radicalism, we are 
earning the reputation of growing more and more timid 
about economic questions. Yet this is the side upon 
which the conscience of the modern world will judge us. 
It cares little or nothing for our views about the nature 
of God. When are we going to open the windows of our 
close, confined rooms, and let the fresh air in? When are 
we going to give the young men, who wish to be heard 
upon this question, an opportunity? 

You will tell me that the young men will act—if let 
loose—like bulls in a china shop. This may be so, 
although responsibility is the best soberer of hot youth. 
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But is it not better to break some crockery than to de- 
velop an inferior class of men? ‘The best horses are 
apt to come from the most fiery colts. There is a cer- 
tain kind of intellectual or emotional wild oats which the 
normal young man must sow before he can mellow into 
the strongest type of man. Good little boys are apt to 
die young. It is a wise provision of nature, for the few 
who grow up are generally timid creatures. No one 
becomes a wise man, said the novelist Thackeray, who 
has not first been a fool. The patience and understanding 
of men, which form the kind of leaders that our Church 
will need in the stormy days that lie ahead of it, come 
only through the youth who has tried his wings and 
tested his limitations. Give your young men the op- 
portunity to develop their powers. They may kick and 
rear at first, yet this is the only way that they can learn 
a steady trot that is worth having. 

There was a giant named Procrustes who had a famous 
bed upon which he stretched every one who came his 
way. If a man was too long for it, he chopped off the 
stranger’s legs. If he proved to be too short, he stretched 
out the unhappy victim. In either case the man per- 
If you erect a Procrustean bed, a uniform stand- 
ard to which all must come, the young men of our Church 
will disappear, and we shall have a community composed 
of white-haired saints and women. 

The Unitarian Church was born in liberty, and liberty 
has been the breath of its life. Is it too much to ask 
that it shall continue to be free? Henry George once 
made a wise reply to a humorist, who said, “Mr. George, 
do you really think that the Single Tax doctrine will 
cure all the evils of society?’’ “No,” said the reformer. 
“The Single Tax will not cure all the evils, but freedom 
will.” us 

With? malice toward “none, with charity toward all, 
with belief in the right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us finish the work we are in. 

Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
And bow myself before the high God? 

He hath showed thee, O man, what is good. 
And what doth the Lord require of thee 


But to do justly and to love mercy 
And to-walk humbly with thy God? 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is a terrible waste of suffering if we do not make 
the very best out of our troubles.—Gertrude R. Lewis. 


Z 


A man shows his true character only when he speaks 
of a great man or of a great thing. That is the true 
touchstone of his soul.—Goethe. 


od 


The quest after ideals is the central reason of life. 
This pursuit abandoned, life need not run along any 
further. “The pitcher is broken at the fountain.—David 
Swing. 

a 

There is a personal nobleness and even sacredness 
in work. Were he ever so benighted, forgetful of his 
high calling, there is always hope in a man that actually 
and earnestly works.—Cailyle. 


3s 


By all means begin your folio. Even if the doctor 
does not give you a year, even if he hesitates about a 
month, make one brave push and see what can be 
accomplished in a week.—Stevenson, 
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Help Thou my Unbelief. 


Through seeming farce and contradiction, 
The very pressure and the shock, 
Almost surmise becomes conviction, 
Like clay compacted into rock, 


That for some mighty End the spirit 
Must wage the strife of right and wrong; 
That in the noise, could we but hear it, 
There is an undertone of Song. 


And whatsoever Time reveal us, 
This Truth remaineth truth no less: 
More consciousness alone can heal us 
Of all the ills of consciousness. 


Time’s twilight is the dawn eternal, 
And sorrows are unripened joys; 

And Death is but the Love maternal 
That from her darling takes the toys, 


And from the clothes its limbs releases, 
And wipes the foolish eyes that weep, 
And tenderly its thirst appeases, 
And croons the little one asleep. 
—Gotlfried Hult. 


A West Indian Tour. 


BY MILTON REED. 


The tour of a month is over: its expe- 
riences are behind me. Memory is the only 
necromancer which can gather its scattered 
threads. The islands which rose from the 
deep at our call, a few weeks ago, now seem 
as fabulous as the Garden of the Hesperides; 
their nodding palms, glistening beaches, 
lush vegetation, and towering mountains 
as mythical as the golden fruit which de- 


pended from the Hesperidean boughs. All 
seems unreal, an insubstantial trick of 
wizardry. Yet my _ subjective self and 


several objective results tell me that my 
experience was normal, not a baseless mirage. 

Travel in our modern life, like most other 
good things, is expensive; but it is com- 
fortable and may be rapid. The Yankee 
ship-masters of two or three generations 
ago, who exchanged the products of New 
England for the rum, molasses, sugar, and 
fruits of the West Indies, travelled at a 
slower pace. The American merchant-ma- 
rine was not then a phantom. We had 
ships of our own making and seamen of 
our own breed. The New England coast 
towns were the homes of many men to whom 
the brine was as a native element. Almost 
everything had a sea-flavor. The “woven 
wings,’’ as Shakespeare calls sails, of their 
wooden vessels had been fanned by the 
winds of many a clime. Almost all healthy 
boys heard the calling of the sea. The 
ports of the East and West Indies were 
hardly more unfamiliar to many people 
of Boston, Salem, Newburyport, Ports- 
mouth, New Bedford, Bristol, and Newport, 
than the next town. Now all is changed. 
Searcely a boy but a waif, degenerate, or 
cast-away, becomes a sailor. All that the 
school-children know of places so near as 
Cuba and Turk’s Island is drawn from the 
geographies. No old salt, with arms tat- 
tooed in India-ink, in nankeen trousers, 
tells to his wondering children and grand- 
children, or to his neighbors’ children, of 
his “‘moving accidents by sea or flood.” 
The inrush of alien immigrants, which is 
transforming our seaports into a new Portu- 
gal or Italy, is the present human agency 
which communicates knowledge of many 
ancient races, Not only in Cicero’s day, 
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but in our own, do the times change and we 
change with them. 

The West Indian Islands, as distances 
run, are near, yet tourist travel thither 
is almost inappreciable. Europe is the 
powerful magnet which lures the seeker 


after far-away things. Every European 
country is invested with rich historical 
interest: most of them are attractive in 


architecture, museums, art, and social life. 
It has been my good fortune to visit nearly 
all of them. The United States is opulent 
in splendid scenery. There is but one 
Niagara, Yellowstone Park, Yosemite Val- 
ley, or Grand Cafon of Arizona. I wish 
all American children could visit them. 
However, I doubt if any tour of equal 
length and at the same expense brings a 
larger return than one to the West Indies. 

For myself, I can only say, as I look over 
the experiences of the last month, that I 
ought, in Wordsworth’s words, to have my 


. “mind a mansion of all lovely forms. 
My memory a dwelling-place of all sweet 
sound and harmonies.” 


The West Indies are not the theatre in 
which to gaze, in rapt wonder, upon the 
works of the human brain and hand. Man 
has done little, can do little, to enrich them. 
It is only in the temperate zones—where 
human energy is stimulated by hunger and 
cold; where the mind and body are lashed 
by the whip of the sky, honed on the rock 
of necessity, and sharpened into industrial 
skill; where man must work in order that 
he may eat; where the rigors of pitiless 
winters stiffen the sinews and summon up 
the blood; where the recurrent seasons 
exact adjustment to climatic caprices— 
that a hardy, brainy race can be developed. 
Transfer the Northerner to the South, and 
in course of time he and his descendants 
are transformed. ‘The luscious climate, the 
poison of nature, de-energize. Nature re- 
moulds the man, as it does the plant or ani- 
mal, in a subtle alembic, which softens the 
tissue and impoverishes the blood. Phys- 
ically, and, alas! too often morally, he be- 
comes a weakling. Lapped in soft airs, 
fed on honeyed sweetness sucked from Nat- 
ure’s overflowing udders, he sinks, inertly 
caught in the seductive snare spread about 
him. Nature is the Circe that makes him 
into a changeling. If he builds, the earth- 
quake, the insect, the cyclone, or the fe- 
rocity of vegetal life, destroys the work of 
his hands. Even if he builds on the rock, 
the rock itself may be as impermanent as 
the sand. 

The Goth and Vandal invaded Spain, 
Italy, Northern Africa, and Sicily. They 
settled there, and fell under the spell of the 
fatal charms of the southland. Swarming 
from the glooming forests of Germany and 
Scandinavia, they went out, fresh as their 
own north winds, tough as their oaks and 
pines, loving liberty in society and, up 
to their pale light, in religion. A few gen- 
erations, and their distinctive qualities 
faded out in voluptuous ease. Their primal 
edge was dulled. They melted in the pu- 
trescence of decaying civilizations; they 
adopted their superstitions; they were lost 
in the wash of degenerate breeds. 

However, in the West Indies the fairy 
godmother of Nature lavishes her sugar- 
plums, from an _ unfailing pouncet-box. 
She gives, destroys, then builds again. 
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There is little stint to her bounty. Her 
first gift was that of beauty. Even the 
intrepid Columbus, son of Italy, a foster- 
son of sunny Spain, was struck with the 
matchless beauty of the islands of the New 
World. The charm still rests upon them. 
Only two elements of beauty which Colum- 
bus noted have vanished. The olive-col- 
ored Carib, with his gentle courtesy and 
picturesque naiveté; and the flocks of wild 
birds, preened in brilliant plumage,—these 
are gone. 

In lavishing loveliness upon the islands, 
the cornucopia of nature was inexhaustible. 
The silver-sweet mists of the Inland Sea of 
Japan; the blue A‘gean, mirrored in waves 
smiling as-sweetly as violet-crowned Sappho; 
the Vesuvian Bay, lapping the vine-clad 
cliffs of Sorrento and Capri in ripples of 
flowing purple; the sunset skies of Egypt, 
striking the desert’s dusty face with shafts 
of orange and gold; the waterfalls of the 
Yosemite, pouring down the scarpéd rocks 
from their couches of snow on giant moun- 
tains; the Midnight Sun of Norway, wheel- 
ing in golden orbit through the banks of 
cloud billows in the snow-filtered air,—all 
these have fed the gluttony of my eye. All 
charm the visual sense: they differ in glory 
as star differeth from star. In the West 
Indies there is no congelation. ‘The islands 
are the home of heat. The trade winds 
and currents of hot air driven from the lower 
tropics clip the wings of frost-laden gales. 
They are a great oven in which are baked 
only the sweets and bitters sucked from the 
sunshine. Hence their beauty is wildly 
exuberant, cloyingly rich. 

As we are taught by the Concord seer, 
“Beauty is its own excuse for being.’”’ Per- 
haps it is enough that a region should be 
physically attractive. The human appetite, 
however, craves more than one intangible 
asset. We insatiably demand that beauty shall 
be articulated with utility. When a party 
of tourists descends upon a land, in the West 
Indies or anywhere else, each person reads 
himself into the environment. ‘What a 
soft film of vaporous light rests upon yonder 
hill! How lovely, how lovely, all this is!’ 
cries one. “I think this land ought to be 
worth something for raising vegetables,” 
suggests another. ‘‘What funny head- 
dresses those women wear,’ ventures a 
feminine voice. ‘‘This must be a great place 
for cheap labor,’’ adds one who disregards 
Kant’s maxim, never to use a human being 
as a means. So we may go on. Each one 
injects his ego into the scene. The lover of 
beauty, the man of affairs, the votary of 
fashion, the seeker for pleasure,—each sees 
with his own eyes. No two see the same 
thing. It is the brain that sees and hears, 
not the part externalized into a lens or 
trumpet: these simply subtend the cerebral 
cortex. 

In utility, as well as in beauty, the en- 
dowment of the West Indies is magnificent. 
A soil of spontaneous fertility, where veg- 
etation springs from the rich mould with 
astonishing rapidity; where tree and shrub 
riot in an amazing expansion of bark, limb, 
and tissue; where efflorescence pillages the 
glowing sunshine and transmutes it into a 
thousand tints; where leaf and blossom 
compete with each other in a mad rivalry 
of fantastic shape and gorgeous color; 
where the radiant pomp of moon, planet, 
and star, keeps high carnival from the sunset 
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hour until the Southern Cross bends in 
the well of sidereal light in the hush of early 
morning; where, during the day, the sun 


floods the burning earth in a flare of gold; _ 
where the polyp has builded for ages; where | 
mighty upheavals from oceanic depths or 
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mankind grows into a surer vision of the 
underlying, eternal basis of the moral sense. 
Ultimately, men will be moral, because, 
unless moral, the race cannot live. 

The sorceries of the ocean have been suc- 
ceeded by those of sub-tropical Florida,— 


the hissing excreta from a volcano’s womb |less imperious, to be sure, but nearer to 


have created an earth crust which subsidence, 
with its contribution of marine solutions 
or vegetal and animal decay, has larded 
with a vital slime, all these, and many 
more sleepless agencies, have ripened the 
soil into a prodigious productiveness. Man 
needs to add little to it. More than this, 
the fringent sea joins in the glad chorus and 
contributes a dower of finny life. All these 
primal gifts are for man’s taking. He is 
Lenfant cherie de la fortune,—the spoiled 
child of fortune. Few forbidden fruits hang 
on the tree. Only in a small number of the 
voleanic islands, such as Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, is there much danger from 
ophidians, man’s traditional enemy. ‘There 
the fer-de-lance, a serpent whose fangs 
secrete a saliva of deadly toxic quality, 
lurks in the swamps and has resisted man 
for four hundred years. Immune in its slime, 
reproducing itself like midgets in the septic 
air, it casts a lurid insecurity over human 
life. 

Human society on the islands has many an 
interesting page. In the Bermudas, Ba- 
hamas, Jamaica, Barbadoes, Trinidad, and 
in some of the smaller islands the sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon stands in the ethnic back- 
ground. In Cuba and Porto Rico, the last 
strongholds of the once dominant Spaniard, 
the old Castilian and Hidalgo spirit lingers 
in decayed pride. In Guadeloupe and 
Martinique the French have their two island 
-colonies of any importance. Holland, Den- 
mark, and Sweden have impressed. heir 
northern genius upon some of the islands. 
But, in any proper use of words, all the islands 
are essentially African civilizations. On all 
the islands one hears the same tale,—the 
shrinking numbers of whites, the increase in 
the number of blacks. The ratio is vastly 
disproportionate in Jamaica and Barbadoes. 
The European withdraws, the African 
advances. It is only in Cuba, since the 
Spanish-American War, that the United 
States has more than a negligible contin- 
gent. The Hindu, Chinese, Japanese, Ma- 

_deiran, are other elements in the seething 
race-foment. What the ethnic resultant is 
to be no one can foresee. Would the 
African but learn administration, mechanical 
arts, self-control, here would be his heritage. 

In religion the islanders follow in the 
ways of their fathers. The Spanish and 
French islands are Catholic: in the others, 
Protestantism, principally after the Anglican 
order, predominates. Neither Latinized nor 
Germanized Christianity seems to have 
had much influence as a deterrent to laxity 
in social morals. It seems to an outsider 
that religion is largely a ceremonial,—an 
apparatus of ritual rather than an appeal 
to soul-consciousness. Nevertheless, san- 
itation, education, orderliness, civic pride, 
are handmaids of true religion. These 
modern forces have come or are on their 
way. It is well to be hopeful. Social life 
everywhere is full of seams. We must not 
demand more of the West Indian African 
than from an heir to generations of acquired 

sanctions. The evolution of the higher 
morality will come, the world over, when 


ordinary life. 
Priymoura, FLa. 
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Tue Mastery oF Destiny. By James 
Allen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$x net.—There is an unusual desire, we think, 
all along the line to have some of the old 
truths restated in new form, to hear, for 
instance, how life can be lived in the new 
light that streams from the great theory of 
evolution; to discuss once more the puz- 
zling problem of Free Will; to know ex- 
actly how, as Novalis said, Character is 
Destiny. These are some of the matters 
discussed in this little book. On the whole, 
Mr. Allen seems to be a sane and really 
helpful teacher. Perhaps there is a touch 
of theosophy in the suggestion of the effect 
of our deeds on our second birth. Thus 
“the rich man who abused his wealth or 
who obtained his riches by fraud or oppres- 
sion is reborn in poverty and shame.” 
We do not quite know what the author 
means by ‘‘divine knowledge,” and the 
“divine scientist,’ who is compared with 
the natural scientist. But these are details. 
The spirit and general method: of this vol- 
ume are excellent, and there are many ad- 
mirable suggestions for the conduct of life. 
For example, we have this as to ‘Times, 
Places, and Conditions in which it is best 
to Meditate”: ‘1. Very early in the morn- 
ing. 2. Immediately before meals. 3. In 
solitude. 4. In the open air or in a plainly 
furnished room. 5. While sitting on a 
hard seat. 6. When the body is strong and 
vigorous. 7. When the body is modestly 
and plainly clothed.”” ‘These recall some 
Buddhist rules, which forbade anything 
like luxury in dress or furniture. We like 
too, the phrase, ‘‘activity in repose; when 
the spinning-top is ‘asleep’ it has the most 
intense and balanced activity. Thus the 
active mind may also be ‘in a state of quiet 
poise and calm repose.’”” Here are excellent 
rules for the education of the will: “1. Break 
off bad habits. 2. Form good habits. 3. 
Give scrupulous attention to the duty of 
the present moment. 4. Do vigorously, 
and at once, whatever has to be done. 5. 
Live by rule.’ (We are not clear as to the 
utility of this precept.) ‘6. Control the 
tongue. 7. Control the mind.” 


Tom, oF MEN. By I. Querido. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net.— 
It is a serious question how far realism shall 
be allowed to go. Some of us possibly felt 
that there was a time when Mr. Howells, in 
his admiration of the great Russian novel- 
ists, was about to submerge us in the deadly 
dulness of fourth-rate boarding-houses, full 
of very disagreeable and tiresome people, 
certainly real enough; but why must we 
spend all our time with them? We cher- 
ished doubts over the desirability of Zola’s 
dragging us through the mire and filth, 
though we claim that his great series of 
the Three Cities, Lourdes, Rome and Paris, 
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was in many ways a masterpiece, if sadly 
mirched by a’ quite unnecessary grossness. 
This good—or bad—work has gone on, and 
we know not whether to hail this Dutch 
novel as a “convincing” study of life among 
the lowly and dirty and brutal, or to feel 
that possibly the bars have been let down 
a trifle too low. At least, it must be said 
that this story is ‘‘strong.”’ It is full of 
brutality, of cruelty, of vivid pictures of 
horribly repulsive ways of living. There 
are even touches of a plain sensuality among 
these gross boors and their scarcely less 
fleshly sweethearts; but this, too, doubtless, 
goes with the miserable herding and wretched 
conditions of living. We have Dantesque 
descriptions of work in the fields, of picking 
strawberries and selling them, of haying, 
of poaching, of ghastly illnesses and always 
horrible, grinding poverty. But of course 
these cattle-like people must have amuse- 
ments; and so there are fairs and drinking- 
bouts and dancing, with sports scarcely 
less brutalizing than their toil. It is a 
series of Dutch pictures, with all the hard 
realism and often the crude coarseness of 
the Dutch canvas. The best is that some- 
times—though not very often—these animal- 
like men and women derive some vague 
sense of well-being, approaching happiness, 
from the changing life of the seasons, 
even as Emerson said that in the golden 
October days the cattle seem to have great 
and tranquil thoughts. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN Poricy. By a 
Diplomatist. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net.—The main conten- 
tion of this author is that, as America is 
now one of the great powers, with colonies 
and dependencies, and ever reaching out 
its hands for larger things, it should no 
longer be contented with its old attitude 
of comparative indifference to other nations, 
and, especially, with its total lack of knowl- 
edge as to the gentle art of living with other 
people; i.e., diplomacy. Until very re- 
cently we had little or no other diplomatic 
creed than that embodied in the Monroe 
Doctrine, and even that we did not know 
enough to expound or to act upon very in- 
telligently. Now all this is changed. Since 
the Spanish War we have a great deal more 
housekeeping to attend to. Some of us 
may even echo the speech of the wit who 
said he had all the country he could love 
now, and he didn’t want to try to love any 
more. Weare one of the world-powers, and, 
whether we like it or not, we must learn how 
to get on—that is, to practise diplomacy— 
with other nations. Even our natural ties 
with England may not always serve to 
avert dangers from that direction, and our 
author feels that from England and Japan 
serious dangers may menace us again. 
“The building of the Panama Canal has 
widened our national interests and placed 
the country bordering on the Caribbean in 
the same relation to us as was formerly 
Cuba alone.’”’? In case of possible warlike 
menace from these or other quarters, a 
wise diplomacy may take the place of strong 
armaments. We should wake to the fitting 
sense of our new position among the powers, 
and, by cultivating an art which we have too 
long scorned, we may attain what we have 
hitherto taken far too jauntily, something 
like a wise foreign policy, 
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THE DivInE In Man. By A. T. Scho- 
field, M.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. 75 cents.—This little volume— 
about one hundred pages—is an argument 
that the divine in man is not inborn, but 
is a graft. The argument begins with the 
proposition that no one is a Christian who 
does not accept the ‘Apostles’ Creed.”’ 
“But I would suggest that we may all, 
without any invidious distinctions, agree 
that a Christian is a man who from his 
heart can, at any rate, say the Apostles’ 
Creed.”’ Then it is pointed out (and here 
it is easy to agree with the author) that 
no one would guess orthodox Christianity 
from the study of Nature, even though it 
lead to the belief in God. ‘By no conceiv- 
able means can you discover the Trinity, ... 
{and] no one can possibly call himself a 
Christian . . . who does not believe in the 
Trinity.’’ If you follow the author in the 
extended exposition of these propositions, 
it may be possible to follow him in his 
conclusion that there is nothing divine in 
the men who do not accept the doctrine 
of the Trinity. But, if you cease to follow 
him after he leaves the point, that the God 
of the hills and the valleys, the God of 
Nature, the God in the heart of the whole 
human family, is not shown to us by Nature 
to be a trinitarian God, you will probably 
find yourself far from the author in his con- 
clusion. The distinction between the be- 
lief that human nature is essentially divine 
and the belief that it is undivine is suffi- 
ciently broad that the choice between the 
two is not difficult to make. 


THe DuxKe’s Prick. By Demetra and 
Kenneth Brown. Boston and New York. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20 net.— 
Mrs. Brown wrote “‘Haremlik,” in which 
some of the safer secrets of Turkish home 


life were exposed to view. She and her hus-. 


band have now wrought together to present 
two sides of an international marriage. 
An American girl whose father has the req- 
uisite millions is married toa French noble- 
man who has the coveted rank. As it 
happens, the young people are in love with 
each other, having lost their hearts in a 
chance encounter just before a formal in- 
troduction. In spite of their natural im- 
pulse to love and trust each other, the iron 
of commercialism enters both their souls, 
and they shrink from one another and despise 
themselves. In France the American wife 
is introduced to the best and the worst 
representatives of the aristocracy. In Tou- 
raine and in Paris, Stephana, the American 
bride and beauty, is admired, courted, and 
tempted; while Roland, her husband, plays 
the part of protector and despairing lover, 
until an intrigue and plot of uncommon 
baseness gives him his opportunity to play 
the heroic part, and reveal himself to his wife 
in his true character. All the mists of self- 
deception and mutual misunderstanding are 
then swept away, and a new. day dawns 
upon an international marriage with new 
auspices and cheerful omens. 


Satty BisHop. A Romance. By E. 
Temple Thurston. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1.50.—This is a romance with 
all the ordinary elements of romance omitted. 
It is a story of that underworld where 
people walk with their heads downward, 
thus, in all they do, affording a direct con- 
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trast to the men and women above them 
who walk erect, with heads uplifted and 
consciences void of offence. It is not a 
pleasing story, although it seems to be a 
fairly accurate transcript and interpretation 
of the motives, sentiments, and conduct of 
men and women who are seeking by short- 
cuts to attain the happiness which they 
consider the supreme good. They defy 
law, custom, and conventionality in the re- 
lations of the sexes, and let Nature have her 
way with them. The end they aim at is 
happiness, the one they reach is shame and 
misery. The author thinks he has written 
a true story, he knows it is a sad one; but 
why he wrote it is not evident, unless he 
intended it for a sermon on the text, “‘The 
wages of sin is death.” ‘Taken thus, how- 
ever, the warning is one-sided; for it is the 
confiding girl who suffers most, while the 
chief sinner goes on to a brilliant marriage 
in the upper world of conventionality. 


Sou, AND Bopy. By Frank Oliver Hall, 
D.D. Boston: Universalist Publishing 
House. $1.—Time was when books of 
sermons were widely read; and such read- 
ing would not so greatly have abated if the 
books of sermons had been as virile, ra- 
tional, and interesting as this book of ser- 
mons by the minister of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity in New York City. Dr. 
Hall, in the first chapter, discusses the re- 
lation of the soul to the body, including the 
philosophic theories of materialism and 
idealism. Then follows the consideration 
of the development of the spiritual life to 
its full power, the relation of the soul to 
God, the capacity of the soul to renew its 
life, the problem of “‘lost souls’”’ and ‘‘saved 
souls,” the relation of the processes of 
losing and gaining to the normal life of the 
soul, peace and immortality. Thus it will 
be seen that these sermons are not mis- 
cellaneous, nor merely on related subjects: 
the whole argument is progressive. They 
cover the range of the highest human in- 
terests from the welfare of the body to the 
immortal life of the spirit. 


Faira AND HeaLrtH. By Charles Rey- 
nolds Brown. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. $r net.—The author of this book 
is a clergyman in California, evangelical in 
doctrine, who studied Christian Science 
under Mrs. Eddy, and has a diploma cer- 
tifying that he is qualified to teach. He has, 
however, outgrown that system, has come 
somewhat into sympathy with the Emman- 
uel movement, but does not believe that 
the church is fitted to supplant the physi- 
cian. It can, however, ally itself with the 
municipal and state boards of health, and by 
the aid of district nurses and others carry 
the necessary information and sanitary cult- 
ure into the homes of the poor, and thus add 
immensely to the physical well-being of 
the public. Through the ministrations that 
are peculiarly its own it will deal with all 
those who are depressed and diseased in 
body and mind because they are morally un- 
fit, careless, and culpable. While moral 
health does not give a certain assurance of 
physical health, it furnishes one of the con- 
ditions that make physical health more easily 
maintained. 


PRESENT-DAY PREACHING. By Charles 
Lewis Slattery, D.D. New York, London, 
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Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green 
& Co.—This is an excellent little book on 
preaching by a real preacher. It has the 
virtues of being vigorous and terse, without 
the fault of being too dogmatic. Dr. 
Slattery well says that ‘‘preaching is the 
most alert of vocations’’ because the preach- 
ing that is useful has to be very much. alive 
with the life of to-day. He warns against 
taking the models of even twenty years ago, 
because essential changes have come into 
human thinking in twenty years. The 
book deals with the great essentials of good 
preaching,—the form of the sermon, the 
choice of texts, acquiring material, subjects 
of sermons, the preacher’s attitude toward 
his congregations. Not only is the book 
filled with useful wisdom, but the author 
impresses the reader that preaching is, to 
the preacher, the most intensely interesting 
occupation that he can be engaged in. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 

By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 
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The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue. Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 


The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 


“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. Thetunesgo. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . . . Altogether the com- 

iler has touched his constituency at all points, and his 
Book will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collec« 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. ...It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev, Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society: . 

“Tt is retreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ae to using the first part of the book in my own 

amily. 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET. BOSTON, MASS, 


~ 
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ATys AND OTHER PorMs. By Blanche 
Shoemaker Wagstaff. -New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1.25.—In this book the charm 
of the verse and the beauty of the printing 
are worthily enclosed by tasteful binding. 
‘The whole appeals to one’s sense of fitness. 
It is a pleasure to hold the book in one’s 
hands, to turn the pages and get the texture 
of the paper with the finger-tips, and to 
eatch the color and the form in the poetic 
pictures from the poet’s imagination. 

“T sing of the woods where the languid 
mosses dwell, 

Of the shimmering forests of May which 

the sun loves well, 

Of the gleaming gold of the jonquil buds 

iethat sway 

In the soft caress of the evening breeze at 

play. 


sail ag of the silver stars that shine in the 
SKY, 
Of the argent glow of the moonbeams 
fluttering by, 
Of the rainbow surf that breaks on the 
pallid sand, 


Of the purple sea embracing the blossom- 
land.” 


TaLks ON HicH THEMES FOR YouNG 
CHRISTIANS. By Charles E. Jefferson. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. Price 75 cents 
net.—This is a volume of about one hundred 
and sixty pages, in which the author talks 
directly and persuasively to young people 
about making their religion count for real 
things. The possession of convictions which 
one is not afraid to assert, allying one’s self 
with the institution which stands in the com- 
munity for the higher life,—the church, 
the formation of correct habits and cultivat- 
ing associations, doing useful work and mak- 
ing it count in social influence, practical 
church work and good citizenship,—all these 
are held up to young people as things worthy 
of their attention and their labors. Es- 
pecially does Dr. Jefferson impress upon 
young people that they are not merely 
preparing for future work: they are now in 
the midst of real life, and there is work which 
they can do now and which no one else can 
do. ; 


HINDRANCES OF LIFE. By Johannes 
Mueller. Translated by F. F. Strecker. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50 
net.—Dr. Mueller has made important 
contributions to the literature of mental 
quickening and helpful suggestion. He 
sees life from a plane in which matters that 
are trifling and unimportant assume their 
rightful proportions, and his endeavors to 

_ lift others from the perils of false estimates 
have been gratefully acknowledged by many 
who have come under his influence. ‘These 
chapters deal with the mental attitudes 
of grief, worry, lack of assurance, fear, 
doubt, and the like, and seek to impress 
courage and self-confidence upon the mind 
of the reader. Dr. Mueller lifts his voice 
against the tyranny of funeral customs. 
These, however, are much more oppressive 
in his own country than in America, where 
private funerals are becoming common, and 
the discomfort and excess of mourning are 
properly modified more and more. 


Rum anp Ruin: The Story of Dr. Cald- 
well. By Edward R. Roe. Chicago: Laird 


 & Lee. Cloth, $1.—Not since The Packers, 


y the Private Car Lines, and the People emanated 
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from the Chicago stock-yards, has. the 


reviewer see. so vivid a yellow cover on 


any book; but the present volume is even 
more lurid because the yellow is seen through 
a transparent red tissue-paper wrapping- 
cover. In the stream of volumes from the 
publishers this necessarily catches the eye. 
The story is fittingly enclosed in such a 
cover. It is the vivid tale of the inheritance 
of disordered nervous systems by the chil- 
dren of adrunkard. It is hardly necessary 
to add that it is based-on actual cases,— 
everybody will believe that, because there 
are so many cases. If any one wants to 
stir up his soul for a campaign against the 
liquor traffic, here is something with which 
to stir it. 


Mine UNBELIEF. By A. H.H.G. Lon- 
don: Philip Green. 2s. net.—The author 
of this work modestly withholds his name; 
but Mr. Hargrove assures us that he is a 
person who has had much experience with 
lads and young men, and is young enough 
to take their point of view and understand 
some of the reasons for the scepticism which 
creeps into their thoughts as a result of the 
dislocations of social and ecclesiastical life. 
He tells what the loss of faith means, and 
then, in order to offset the calamity, he makes 
affirmations under three heads in answer 
to the questions, Have I a soul? Have I 
a God? with a consideration of the relations 
of belief and unbelief. 


Miscellaneous. 

Francis Greenleaf Allinson and his wife, 
Anne C. E. Allinson, are collaborators in a 
delightful book about Greek Lands and Let- 
ters, recently published by Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Prof. Allinson occupies the 
chair of classical philology in Brown Uni- 
versity, and the book suggests rich experi- 
ences of Grecian travel and study. That 
it may prove useful to travellers is surely 
not an idle hope, and it will also be found 
interesting and illuminating by many stay- 
at-homes, to whom Greece calls in many 
varying notes of appeal. The intention 
of the authors has been to interpret Greek 
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THE PROOF OF IMMORTALITY 


BY 
REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


There are two kinds of proof employed by 
modern science,—one, actual experience and 
ocular demonstration; the other, inference 
from what 7s experienced to that which cannot 
in the nature of things be experienced. This 
proof of logical inference is as valid and as 
much used by science as the other, and it is on 
this scientific method that the author of this 
tract bases his arguments. 
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lands by literature and Greek literature by 
the presentment of local associations and 
environment. ‘The country is so small that 
it is crowded with associations. Prof. 
Allinson shows, however, that, if its lover 
and student can define his historic horizon 
as clearly as he can the physical limits, he 
will understand the interdependence between 
the country and the great dramas for which 
it is background and cause. The book is 
illustrated. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton Miffttin Co., Boston. 


The Church and Labor. By Charles Stelzle. 50 cts. net: 
Paul and Paulinism. By James Moffatt, D.D. 50 cts. 


net. 

The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus. By F. Craw- 
ford Burkitt, M.A.,D.D. 50 cts. net. 

The Duke’s Price. By Demetra and Kenneth Brown. 


$1.20 net, . 
Flutterfly. By Clara Louise Burnham. 75 cts. 


SOGIAL SERVIGE BULLETIN 


iy Gabe Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 1. The Social Welfare Work of Uni- 
tarian Churches. 

No.2. Working with Boys. 
Elmer S. Forbes. 

No. 3. The Individual and the Social 
Order in Religion. By Rev. Frederic 
A. Hinckley. 

No. 4. A Remedy for Industrial Warfare. 

By Charles W. Eliot. 

No. 5. Some Unsettled Questions About 
Child Labor. By Owen R. Lovejoy. 
No. 6. The Social Conscience and the 

Religious Life. By Francis G. Peabody. 


By Rev. 
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FRIENDLY VISITING 
By Miss Mary E. Richmond 


“One of the most deplorable results of our 
changed ways of living in cities is that we are 
finding it more and more easy to hold and 
express the most approved views about poverty 
without maintaining any personal relations 
with the poor whatever.” Through social 
stratification people are getting out of touch 
with each other, and the loss which comes from 
this drifting apart is very great. The poor 
lose by it, but the loss to the well-to-do is the 
greatest of all. They are becoming provincial, 
they talk about their neighbors, but do not 
understand them. The remedy for this un- 
fortunate situation is better acquaintance and 
a return to good old customs of neighborliness. 
Miss Richmond emphasizes her point by ex- 
tracts from private letters in which the writers 
testify to the value of friendly visiting in en- 
abling them to get back into genuine relations 
with their fellows. Her paper will be found 
both interesting and helpful. 
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The Bome, 
The Little Plant. 


In the heart of a seed, 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep. 


“Wake!” said the sunshine, 
“ And creep to the light.” 
“Wake!” said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard, 
And it rose to see 
What the wonderful 
Outside world might be. 
—Kate L. Brown. 


A Lily Bulb. 
BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 

The lily bulbs were going to New York. 
As Bettina helped pack them, over and over 
she whispered, ““You’re going—Yow’re going 
—you’re going to New York!’’ 

Big homesick lumps came into Bettina’s 
throat. Big homesick tears ran down her 
thin brown cheeks. If only she were going 
to New York too! 

When her work with the lily bulbs was 
all done, Bettina found a large thin sheet of 
paper. On it she wrote a long letter. Next 
morning, before any one else was up, she stole 
to the big box of bulbs. She picked out a 
fine, large bulb. She wrapped her letter 
around it as tightly as she could. Then she 
crowded the bulb down into one corner of 
the box. 

“Vou’ve just got to find somebody,” she 
sobbed. 

Dorothy and father were buying lily 
bulbs. 

“Get the child interested in something 
she’s never done with her sister,’ said the 
blunt old doctor to Dorothy’s father. ‘‘If 
you don’t, man, you’ll lose her, too.’? So 
father had made Dorothy come with him 
to pick out the nicest, biggest bulbs. 

“You must get mother to help plant them,”’ 
said father. ‘‘She isn’t like herself since 
Elizabeth went, you know.” 

Dorothy nodded. She turned away so 
that father would not see her tears. If 
you had just lost your very own little twin- 
sister, from whom you had never been 
separated a day in all your life, you would 
know how terrible it is to try to live without 
her. 

“These are our choicest bulbs, Mr. Ross,’’ 
said the florist: “‘they came from Hayward’s, 
Bermuda.”’ 

Listlessly Dorothy picked up one of the 
bulbs. The paper about it had something 
written on it. 

“Tt—it looks like a letter, father,’’ she 
said in her sad, tired little way, as she 
handed it to father. 

Father smoothed out the crumpled paper. 
He glanced at the writing, read it through. 

“Tt is a letter,’’ he said. ‘‘ Listen, Dollie.’’ 

“*Dear man or woman or little boy or 
little girl—whoever gets this lily bulb,’” 
read father, aloud, “‘I can’t think of any 
other way of letting you know about me. 
It’s dreadful lonesome here in the lily fields. 
Won’t you please tell the Mother in the 
Home that I want to come back? I won’t 
ever be naughty any more. I’m the little 
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girl Mr. Joseph” Hayward took to Bermuda. 
He doesn’t love me. And nobody does. 
He wishes he’d taken a boy, he says, ’cause 
a boy could do more work. Maybe Sammy 
would like it here,—Sammy didn’t like the 
Home. ‘There is lots of blue sky and hot 
sun and lilies and lilies and lilies—till I 
hate the smell of them. I want to go back 
to New York. Won’t somebody please 
find me? I’m Betty Hayward.’”’ 

“Poor little girl,’ said father. 

And there was Dorothy hanging to his 
hand and looking at him with big bright 
eyes. 

“Tet’s go tell the Mother in the Home 
about her right off,’ she said, quite like the 
old Dorothy. 

“But, dear,’ said father, slowly, “I don’t 
know which Orphan’s Home.” 

“Wouldn’t mother know?” cried Dorothy. 
“Oh, I’m ’most sure she would, daddy.” 

“We mustn’t bother mother,” said father, 
gently. 

“T won’t bother her a bit,’’ said Dorothy. 
“But I must show her the letter. Why— 
why—it’s Betty, father.’’ 

“Can’t we do anything about it, Tom?” 
cried mother that same night. ‘It is such 
a pitiful little letter.” 
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was so glad to see them. He sent every- 
one else away. He and mother talked a long 
time. : , 

“Tt will be the best thing for us all,” he 
saidatlast. ‘“‘I’ll see Mr. Goodwin to-night 
and make all arrangements.” 

Dorothy climbed up in the big desk chair, 
With mother to help spell, she wrote a letter. 

“Dear Betty,” she said, ‘I found your 
letter. JI am Dorothy Ross. My little twin 
sister Elizabeth has just gone to heaven to 
live. Would you like to come and be my 
little sister? Mr. Goodwin will bring you. 
It’s nicer at our house than it is at the Home. 
I have a puppy and a kitty. You may have 
whichever one you like best. And you can 
borrow my—Teddy Bear. Please come.” 

Of_course Bettina came. She was little, 
—all but her eyes, which were big and round 
with joy and wonder. She loved Dorothy 
at once and Dorothy’s father and lovely, 
girlish mother. 

“She’s brown as a lily bulb, herself,” 
laughed father, ‘‘and in a little while she’ll 
be as round.” 

“She’s as sweet as a lily,’ 
mother. 

Dorothy kissed her. 

“T’m very glad, indeed,” she said gravely, 


’ 


whispered 


Father glanced across the pretty dinner | “that you thought to write that letter, 


table. It was so long since mother had 
asked to do anything. 

“Couldn’t we go to every single Orphan’s 
Home in the city?” she went on. Her 
cheeks were almost pink. 

“Even could we find it, dear,’ said father, 
“TY doubt if they would take the little girl 
back. She was adopted if the letter is 
true.”’ | 
“Oh, it’s true—the letter is true,” cried} 
mother. ‘“O Tom, we must think of some 
way.” 

“T’ve tried all day,’’ said father. ‘‘I can’t.’ 

“T can,’’ said Dorothy. Her eyes were 
like stars. ‘‘Let her come here—let Betty 
come here and live always.” 

Father looked at mother. 
at father. 

“Oh, I couldn’t quite do that,’’ she cried. 

“Tt would be too hard,” said father 
gently, ‘‘unless, dear, we did it for Dorothy’s 
sake.”’ 

The next morning mother caught Dorothy 
in her arms. 

“We will do it, Dollie,’ she whispered. 
“Vou and I—because Elizabeth would like 
us to. We'll send for Betty this very day.”’ 

Mother and Dorothy went to the 
greenhouse where father had bought the 
bulbs. They talked with three different 
men, who said the plan was quite impossible. 
At last they found a big, jolly man, who was 
Mr. Goodwin, the owner of the greenhouse. 
A pretty little girl clung to each of his hands, 
and a pretty little boy clung to each little 
girl. Mother showed him the letter. Then 
she told him about Elizabeth. 

“Tt isn’t impossible at all,’”’ he cried, ina 
big jolly voice which made you sure he could 
do anything he tried to. ‘I’m sailing for 
Bermuda myself to-morrow. I know Jo 
Hayward. He’s a good bulb-grower, but 
I shouldn’t want him to adopt. one of my 
seven. I’ll look him up and this little Betty 
girl. If her letter is true, and I can arrange 
things, I’ll bring her back with me.”’ 


Mother looked 


Mother and Dorothy went straight to 
father’s office. They had never once been 
there since Elizabeth went away. Father 


Betty.” 

“So am I,” said Bettina. 

“And I’m still gladder,’’ said Dorothy, 
‘that the lily bulb brought it to me. Else, 
maybe, you'd been some one else’s little 
sister.” : 


Vida’s Wonderful Flowers. 


Little Vida looked on in wonder and 
delight while mother sowed the funniest 
and smallest of seeds in the soft loam of 
the flower beds which father had just spaded 
up. 

It was hard for Vida to believe that 
those wee seeds would ever grow into beauti- 
ful flowers; but mother said they would, 
and whatever mother said was always true. 

Until this spring all Vida’s short life 
had been spent high up in a big city apart- 
ment house, where there was no yard in 
which a little girl could play or in which 
flowers could grow. , 

Now all was different; for Vida’s parents 
had come to live in a small town, and they 
had a whole house and a large yard to 
themselves. 

“T want a flower bed all my very own,” 
Vida said at last. 

So to please her, father spaded up a 
little plot of ground at the far end of the 
yard for Vida’s very own flower bed. He 
fixed it just as carefully as he had fixed 
mother’s flower beds, but he did not expect 
anything but weeds to grow there. 

Vida was such a little girl that he thought 
that she would forget all about her flower 
bed by the next day. 

Mother did forget to give her any seeds 
to plant in it, but Vida did not forget. 
She had a bright new penny with which 
she meant to buy flower seeds. A penny 
seemed a large amount of money to Vida. 

So one pleasant afternoon Vida started 
to meet father earlier than usual,—she often 
went to meet father when he came home 
from his work late in the afternoon —and 
she went first to the store where mother 
had bought her flower seeds, 
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“storekeeper. - : : 
*2) Vida’s blue eyes grew very round. She 


' lings. Vida was very proud of the plants 
‘with their rough leaves, and watered them 
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“What can I do for you to-day?” the 
storekeeper asked politely of Vida. 

Vida straightened her plump little figure 
and replied importantly, ‘‘I want to buy 
some seeds.”’ 

“What kind of seeds?’’ the man inquired 
with a smil>. People almost always smiled 
when they saw Vida, she was such a cheery, 
happy lookixg little person. 

Vida nodded her fluffy head. 

“JT want some of those,’ she declared, 
pointing to a box full of large, flat white 
seeds which seemed to her ever so much 
prettier than the odd, curly seeds, the slim, 
pointed seeds, or the wee, shiny brown seeds 
which mother had bought. 

“Wow many do you want?” asked the 


idid not know that people bought anything 
so small as seeds by the piece. She was 
sure mother had not, for her seeds had 
come in little envelopes with pictures on 
them. 

' “Ten ’leven,” Vida stated quickly, and 
held out her penny. She did not know 
very much about numbers. 

But the storekeeper understood the penny, 
if he did not Vida’s number, and he put quite 
a few of the clean white seeds into a little 
paper bag, which he gravely handed Vida 
in exchange for her penny. 

Vida was so delighted that she hurried 
home, without even remembering to wait 
for father, and at once planted her precious 
seeds in her own little flower bed. 

She covered them over with soft, warm 
earth and patted it down firmly with her 
chubby little hands, just as she had seen 
mother do. Then she filled the little water- 
ing pot with water, and watered the place 
where she had planted her seeds a lot. 

Vida decided to say nothing to any one 
about her seeds, for she wanted mother to 
be surprised when she saw the beautiful 
flowers. 

Little Vida remembered to water her 
seeds nearly every day. 

Then came a morning when Vida found 
three stiff little plants where her seeds 
had been. They were such sturdy little 
plants that she was quite sure they were 
not weeds. 

The plants grew rapidly until they were 
many times larger than mother’s seed- 


and kept the weeds away. She was quite 
sure that plants that had such pretty seeds 
and grew so fast must have wonderful 
blossoms, and she could hardly wait for the 
time when she could tell her secret. 

Her flower bed was in a part of the yard 
where father and mother seldom went, so 
they had not discovered Vida’s great secret 
for themselves. . 

Vida was as surprised as any one when 
one day she found a great, golden, bell- 
shaped blossom on each of her three plants. 

She ran into the house, crying excitedly, 
“© father! O mother! Come quick and 
see my wonderful flowers.” 

How father and mother laughed when 
they saw Vida’s blossoms. 

“Where did the child ever get squashes?” 
father asked of mother. 

But mother only shook her head, 

_ Vida knew what squashes were. It was 
too bad for her cherished flowers to turn into 
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squashes. Mother explained to her, how- 
ever, that the nice white seeds she had bought 


were squash seeds, and from squash seeds 


only squashes could come. 


After a time the golden blossoms became 


hard, green, baby winter squashes. 


As the summer passed, the squashes grew 


and grew, until they were very large; and, 
when ‘Thanksgiving time 


squash pies mother had ever made. 


Effie Stevens, in Presbyterian Banner. 


Crocus. 


The Crocus had slept in his little round house 
So soundly the whole winter through; 

There came a tap-tapping,—’twas Spring at the door: 
“Up! up! we are waiting for you!” 


The Crocus peeped out from his little brown house 
And nodded his gay little head; 
“Good-morning, Miss Snowdrop, and how do you do 
This fine, chilly morning?” he said. 
—Sarah J, Day. 


The Redstarts’ Honeymoon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Redstart had built a home 
at Heilbronn, Germany. They had woven 
the straws and grasses in, one by one. 
They were proud and happy when at last 
the little nest was done. 

Mrs. Redstart had just sat down on the 
nest to see how she liked it when—what 
do you suppose happened? ‘The nest began 
to move. The ledge near by on which 
Mr. Redstart was sitting began to move, 
too. In. fact, the whole little building 
in which they thought they were so safe 
was hurrying down hill as if it would never 
stop. 

Mrs. Redstart lifted her wings and cried 
in fright: ‘‘What has happened? What 
shall we do?”’ 

“Don’t be afraid,’’ chirped Mr. Redstart. 
“The nest stays in place, and I am near 
you. We shall soon know what it is that 
is carrying us off.” 

But the birds and their nest kept mov- 
ing, past fields and houses and flower beds. 
At last Mr. Redstart sang out in a cheerful 
voice: ‘‘Why, Mrs. Redstart, some one has 
made a great surprise for us. This is a 
railway car, the one they call the milk 
train, and we are on our honeymoon, nest 
and all!” 

Mrs. Redstart twittered, ‘‘You were 
right, my dear. There was nothing to be 
afraid of after all. This motion is really 
delightful. It is almost as good as being 
on the wing.” 

By and by the car stopped. “This is 
what I was waiting for,’ said Mr. Red- 
start. “‘I will fly out now and get some- 
thing to eat. I am really quite hungry, 
and you must be, too.” 

Out he went, and was soon in again 
with a fat kernel of corn. Then the train 
started. But Mr. Redstart had had enough 
of railway travel for a while. He was 
glad to try his wings, and darted off again. 
Mrs. Redstart fluttered and cried, and Mr. 
Redstart came flying in at the open door, 
just to show her how easily he could do it. 

The Redstarts’ life seemed likely to be 


one long honeymoon, and they made up 


their_minds to enjoy it. 


came, mother 
made one of Vida’s squashes into pies, and 
every one thought they were the very best 
Then 


Vida was glad she had planted squashes.— 
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At one place the train stopped two hours. 
Here Mr. Redstart always brought in a 
good dinner to his mate. Sometimes he 
teased her by staying away until the train 
started. Then he would come flying after. 

But one day he stayed too long. When 
he came back to the station, the train was 
gone, and even the smoke was out of sight. 
He flew along the track as fast as he could 
go. Ah, there was the smoke of the engine, 
going through the woods. He must catch 
it. The train stopped, and in a minute 
Mr. Redstart fell, almost out of breath, 
on the car floor. 

Mrs. Redstart had been frightened and 
vexed, but, when she saw how tired and 
sorry Mr. Redstart was, she twittered her 
softest notes and only said she was so glad 
he was back safe. 

Now when the milk train makes its two- 
hours’ stop each day Mr. Redstart goes 
out for dinner. What the train men won- 
der is, how he manages to get back each 
time just one minute before the train starts. 
The Litile Chronicle. 


A Penitent Crow. 


A correspondent sent the YVYouth’s Com- 
panion a story of a tame crow named Richie, 
who once showed a feeling of penitence, or 
at least a disposition to ‘‘make up.”” He was 
in the habit of receiving cracker and water 
from his mistress’s window, but sometimes 
requited the kindness by seizing the tumbler 
in his bill and hurling it to the ground! 

At other times he would enter the room 
unobserved, and commit such havoc as 
only crows are capable of—removing the 
corks from bottles and emptying the con- 
tents in perfect torrents over the floor, 
plucking the pins from the pincushion, and 
scattering writing materials, letters, and 
bric-a-brac in every direction. 

One day he entered the window, seized 
an unused pencil, and, before the indignant 
servant could snatch it away from him, 
flew off with it to a neighboring tree. 

His mistress, incensed by this theft, re- 
fused to recognize him in any way, and 
pushed him away from her window when he 
came for his food. He flew off, and within 
five minutes appeared again, bearing in 
his bill the stolen pencil, bereft of its rubber 
end-piece, but otherwise uninjured. He 
deposited it with all solemnity on the window 
sill, and then bowed and cooed in his most 
captivating manner, evidently begging for 
a restoration to favor. 


A few days ago little John, three years 
old, who is very fond of his pets, noticed 
that his young rooster had a comb. In a 
very distressed tone of voice he exclaimed, 
“O papa, somebody has made nicks in my 
rooster’s head.’’—Exchange. 


All know ‘‘ Thirty days hath September,” 
but some may never have heard Sheridan’s 
rhyme of the months:— 


January, snowy; February, flowy; March, 
blowy; 

April, showery; May, flowery; June, bow- 
ery; 

July, moppy; August, croppy; September, 
poppy; 

October, breezy; 
cember, freezy. 


November, wheezy; De- 
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Prayer. 


Not supplication, but communion, 
And love, the shrine; 

Not telling beads, but childlike union 
With the Divine. 


Tis feeling what no words can capture, 
Though music-shod; 
It is the spirit’s holy rapture 
That God is God. 
—Goltfried Hult. 


The Bible and the Spiritual Life. 


This book which we call the Bible is from 
beginning to end a Semitic book, an Oriental 
book,—the whole of it, not the Old Testa- 
ment only, but the New Testament as well. 
It is Oriental in that it is highly symbolic, 
it is full of myths and parables and of what 
we call tales and fables. It is Semitic, full 
from beginning to end of the one religious 
idea which the Hebrew race has propagated 
and is still propagating throughout the 
world,—the monotheistic idea, the idea of 
one God, infinite, omnipresent, and spiritual. 

When I was a boy at the Latin School, my 
class had been one day struggling with some 
of Ovid’s accounts of the creation. Our 
master suddenly stopped the lesson, gave 
some account of Virgil’s conception of the 
creation at which we had not yet arrived, 
and then read to us a part of the first chap- 
ter in Genesis. He said, ‘‘This sentence, 
‘In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth,’ is the most sublime sentence 
in any language, and it is also the most 
informing thought of God.’’ Then he went 
on to the next sentence, in which it is said 
that ‘‘the earth was without form and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.’’ The Spirit of God! Most 
of us in our childhood get from the Bible 
the idea that there is in man a twofold 
being, or entity,—the body and the spirit. 
There it is in the second sentence of the 
Bible—‘“‘the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.’’ What sort of a God? 
A very manlike God. It was a God who 
‘walked in the garden in the cool of the day.” 
Anthropomorphism can hardly go farther! 

In the second chapter of Genesis is an 
account of the creation of man,—‘‘ The Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and he breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and man became a living soul.” 
There is the entrance of the other element, 
the element of spirituality in man. He was 
made of the dust of the ground, but he be- 
came a living soul. 

We Western people have got our concep- 
tions of this double being in man, and of 
this spiritual God, out of. the Bible, the 
Oriental, Semitic Bible. You remember 
that exquisite passage in the most beautiful 
story in the New Testament, the interview 
of Jesus with the woman at the well, where 
he says at last, after discussing the various 
places in which God was or might be wor- 
shipped, ‘‘God is a spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.’”’ Again the climax of the New Testa- 
ment in its descriptions of God presents to 
us that double entity in man and that spir- 
itual conception of God. 

This thought of man as body and soul 
runs all through the Bible, and many and 
many a time there is presented an opposi- 
tion between the body of man and the soul 
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or spirit of man. Thus that very influential 
story of the New Testament which we call 
the Prodigal Son contains a strong state- 
ment of this opposition. After the prodigal 
son had wasted his substance and destroyed 
his happiness, it is said that he came to 
himself, and decided that he would return 
to his father. ‘‘When he came to himself.” 
Was it not he himself that had been living 
with harlots and consuming his substance in 
riotous living? It would seem not: that 
was not himself. It seems that there is in 
the sinner, in the man who yields to bodily 
vices of the most extreme sort, something 
behind the sinning body, and that something 
is himself. 

All through the Bible there run many 
teachings concerning what we call con- 
science; that is, the examining power, the 
power to which we appeal within ourselves 
on questions of right and duty. That con- 
science illustrates the spiritual in man, as 
we commonly apprehend that phrase. It is 
a tribunal which we can hardly locate in 
our bodies. There is often an opposition 
between the desires or instincts of the body 
and this judging faculty, this conscience. 
As Saint Paul says, ‘‘I see another law in my 
members warring against the law of my 
mind.’”’ Herein the Bible sets before the 
Western peoples unused to Oriental myth, 
fable, story, and parable, sets before us in 
the most persuasive way this opposition 
between the external man and the internal 
man, between what we call the body and 
what we call the soul. 

Consider what love means as regards this 
double existence, the bodily existence for 
which we desire pleasure, agreeable sensa- 
tions, soundness of health and all physical 
well-being, and the spiritual existence through 
which plays this supreme human motive 
which we call love. How many a time in 
all our lives the dictates of love are opposite 


to the dictates of bodily interest or welfare.- 


We do not hesitate to hurt ourselves for love. 
We do not hesitate to run risks for the body 
and its welfare just for love. We can hardly 
help doing so. Love is a function of this 
spiritual nature of man which we have learned 
out of the Bible. 

The sense of duty is another human qual- 
ity, more spiritual than bodily, that has 
come to us out of the Hebrew Bible. ‘There 
is no finer word in our language than that 
word “duty’’; and therehas been no more in- 
fluential sentiment in the human heart, ex- 
cept love. 

Think how the Bible has implanted in all 
our natures a belief that, though man was 
made from the dust of the ground, and 
though that part of him returns to the 
ground, his spirit returns unto God who 
gave it. The Bible gave the Jewish and 
Christian peoples that thought. The Bible 
has given a large part of our race that be- 
lief,—that there is in man a spirit which at 
the end of the bodily life returns to the 
Spirit that gave it. We never can prove 
that, we shall never know it in the sense 
that we know that two and two make four; 
but that thought is an invaluable element 
in the part of us which we call spirit,—the 
hope, the belief, the expectation that there 
is in us something which at death returns 
to God who gave it, to God the Spirit. 

And the hope of immortality, whence came 
that to the Western people? Out of the 
Bible. The Bible contains many moving 
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stories of death and resurrection and eternal 
life. Again thoseare things that cannot be 
proved by human logic, they cannot be 
demonstrated, as we say; that is, made a 
certain fact like the fact that the sum of the 
angles of a triangle is equal to two right 
angles. We shall never get a demonstra- 
tion of the immortal life so long as we are in 
the body; nevertheless, it is the Bible which 
has made that a characteristic belief of the 
Christian peoples. : 

Is not this an immense indebtedness? Is 
not this spirituality of man an uplifting 
belief? We cannot prove that man is of two 
parts, the body and the soul; but is it not 
a sublime belief that we are twofold, that 
there is something more of us than the body, 
that conscience, will, sense of duty, love, 
heroism, and self-sacrifice are genuine ele- 
ments in human nature, and are indepen- 
dent in large measure of what we call for dis- 
tinction’s sake the body? 

We cannot feel assured of these intangible 
things except through our experience of life; 
and in our lives almost all reasoning is moral 
reasoning, and not demonstrative reasoning. 
But we live by moral reasoning, without 
certitude, even in regard to material things. 
In the same way we live by moral reasoning, 
without what we call certitude, with regard 
to spiritual things. All the great lessons 
about a spiritual life in man have come to 
us from the Bible. No wonder that we re- 
gard it as a sacred book; for this doctrine 
of a spiritual life, of a spiritual part of 
man, is the most sacred thing which has 
been brought to belief and hope in all the 
experience of the human race.—The Congre- 
gationalist. 


West Virginia, a Field for Liberal 
Religion. 


One of the younger States,—dating its 
beginning in the period of the Civil War, 
when a part of the Old Dominion refused to 
follow the eastern and southern part of the 
State into secession from the Union,—West 
Virginia presents a record of progress that 
is highly interesting. Possessing wonder- 
ful material resources in its extensive de- 
posits of coal, oil, and gas, along with a con- 
siderable area of good farming and grazing 
land, and an extensive body of valuable 
timber, it has shown a remarkable increase 
in population and a growth of towns and 
cities such as few States can equal. As 
it occupies a sort of borderland between 
the North and the South, it shares the pe- 
culiar features of both divisions of our 
country. Its people are alert and active, 
and their increase of material wealth in the 
last twenty years has wonderfully changed 
the appearance of the region. 

With all these gains has come an enlarge- 
ment of the mental horizon. In its religious 
persuasions, originally dominated largely by 
the Presbyterianism of John Knox, it is 
now beginning to respond actively to the 
impulses of modern thought in a way that 
is prophetic of deep and radical changes. 
Letters of inquiry come to me from various 
parts of the State. One asks, ‘‘What is 
the religion of our President?’’ Another 
desires to know ‘‘what Unitarians believe,” 
while still another writes: “I can get no 
religious help from the old creeds. Can 
you send me some literature along the lines 
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that were pursued by Parker and Channing, 
of whom I have read a little?’”’ A young 
man, trained for the Presbyterian ministry, 
after a ten years’ pastorate, publishes a 
book with the title, ‘“‘Honesty with the 
Bible,’ and withdraws from the ministry, 
feeling solitary in his religious faith. Now 
he says, having learned of the Unitarian 
faith, “‘I have found a religious brotherhood 
in which I am happily at home.” 

It is no flight of enthusiastic imagination, 
in which the “wish is father to the thought,” 
to say that there is a deep and decided trend 
toward modern religious thought here in 
the New Dominion. 

We have organized Unitarian churches 
at Wheeling and Morgantown. The latter 
place, a thriving city of 15,000 inhabitants, 
is the seat of the State University, which 
has an enrolment of 1,400 students, under 
the guidance of 71 instructors. This is the 
educational centre of the State, and extends 
its influence over a territory having a radius 
of more than two hundred miles. Its im- 
portance to the cause of liberal religion can 
hardly be overestimated. An influential 
group of professors in the University, to- 
gether with an equal number of professional 
and business men of the town, with their 
families, furnishes a nucleus around which 
must develop a strong church. Rev. Alfred 
Free, formerly of Florence, Mass., is work- 
ing here with this group of people, under the 
direction of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. There is great need of a church 
building; and indeed, though the society 
at Morgantown was organized only on March 
7, 1908, steps leading to the erection of a 
suitable structure have already been taken. 
A well-located site has been secured, and, 
as soon as the final payment can be made 
upon it, the construction of a church will 
be commenced. 

The city is not over-churched. No new 
society “except ours has been organized 
in the last ten years; while during that 
period the population has more than quad- 
rupled, and is still increasing with great 
rapidity. Manufacturing industries are ac- 
tive, as the very low cost of the natural gas 
leads to its general use for power purposes. 

Some twenty-five miles to the south-west 
of Morgantown lies the beautiful city of 
Fairmont, with a population of 16,000. 
Here there is a considerable group of relig- 
ious people who are ardently desiring the 
establishment of a liberal church. Still 
farther west, at Wheeling, as already stated, 
we have made a beginning, and a society 
has been organized and is inviting counsel 
and a leader. There are a dozen other 
places in the State, particularly Charleston 
and Huntington, where successful work 
could be carried on if we had the men and 
the money necessary for such undertakings. 
I think I am not venturing overmuch when 
I say that West Virginia is offering to-day 
one of the most promising fields for our mis- 
sionary work that is to be found in our 

country. 

Where are we to look for the men and the 
money with which to carry forward this 
undertaking? It is an opportunity of the 

_ greatest promise, especially in such centres 
as Morgantown, where so many young men 
being trained for their life-work, and are 
ing out, year by year, to influence the 
rents of thought and purpose throughout 
State. P. 
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The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


At the March meeting the club, after a 
dinner even better than usual, listened with 
great interest to an exceedingly efficient 
discussion of ‘‘The Progress of Preventive 
Medicine.’ In introducing the subject, 
President Charles W. Eliot (president of 
the club) called it ‘‘a cheerful subject,” 
saying that in the last twenty-five years 
more had been done for human happiness 
by preventive medicine than by any other 
form of human progress. This testimony 
from Dr. Eliot was received by his hearers 
as an expert opinion, in view of his known 
services to medicine through the agency of 
the Harvard Medical School. 

The first speaker was Henry P. Walcott, 
M.D., chairman of the State Board of Health 
of Massachusetts. His address was a nar- 
rative, clear in form and quiet in presen- 
tation, of the progress of State measures for 
preventive medicine through two hundred 
and fifty years. In 1665 Europe was swept 
by the plague: one hundred thousand 
people died in London. Boston took the 
advanced position of establishing quaran- 
tine for ships from London, and Boston 
escaped the plague. For two hundred 
years after, the progress of preventive med- 
icine in America was a reflection of the 
progress made in Europe. The health, on 
land and sea, of men who lived and worked 
in groups, and who were in danger of sharing 
each other’s diseases, was studied by pioneers 
in the field of preventive medicine. 

The past fifty years have seen great 
progress in State measures for preventive 
medicine in Massachusetts, a progress that 
has not been a reflection of Europe, but 
that has, in some things, led the whole} 
civilized world. In 1869 the State Board | 
of Health of Massachusetts was established. 
It was just after the Civil War,—an oppor- 
tune time when attention had been forcibly 
directed to the problems of the health of 
large groups of men. At first the board was | 
advisory: later it was made executive. | 


In 1886 the board took up comprehensively | 
; 


the task of investigating the means of sup- 
plying good water to cities and of disposing 
of sewage. The study and the care of the 
rivers of the State were undertaken. An 
experimental filter for water supply was 
established at Lawrence. It has become 
an object-lesson for the civilized world. 
Even the city of London, England, has sent 
over for information and obtained it. In 
1894 the Massachusetts legislature referred 
to the State Board of Health the problem 
of the supply of water for the Boston metro- 
politan district. The recommendation of 
the board for the great works at Clinton, 
costing $40,000,000, was promptly adopted. 
The legislature has shown a readiness for 
generous expenditure to carry out the plans 
of the board: the board itself serves with- 
out compensation. 

The speaker traced a number of lines of 
development of State measures in combating 
specific diseases. Diphtheria is an example. 
It afflicts the world. Formerly one-third 
of those who took the disease died of it. 
A serum was discovered by a European 
physician in 1895 to combat the disease. 
The Massachusetts State Board of Health 
adopted the plan of having this serum pro- 
duced under its supervision and supplying 
it to physicians. The percentage of fatal- 
ity has been reduced from 33% per cent. 
to 8 per cent. During the progress of the 
work of preventive medicine in Massachu- 
setts men who are not physicians have ren- 
dered large service. The State Board of 
Health has, indeed, a minority of physicians 
in its membership. 

The second speaker was Milton J. Rose- 
nau, M.D., professor of hygiene and _ pre- 
ventive medicine in the Harvard Medical 
School. He began by pointing out two 
lines of progress in preventive medicine, 
the progress of discovery and the progress 
of application. Knowledge is gained, and 
it becomes, or fails to become, the wisdom 
of mankind. The prevention of small- 
pox by vaccination was discovered more 
than a hundred years ago, but in the last 
five years a quarter of a million of people 
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in Russia have died from small-pox. The 
knowledge of preventive measures is at hand, 
but Russia is not applying that knowledge. 
So in all lines of preventive medicine the 
battle is not won when the discovery is made. 

Dr. Rosenau made a classification of 
diseases, and illustrated each class with an 
example, showing the special difficulties and 
the special solutions involved in dealing 
with each of the classes of diseases. 

(x) Pellagra. This is an example of 
“economic’’ diseases: it is connected with 
a line of commercial development. It is 
caused by a mould which attacks corn. 
Indian corn had small cobs and dried quickly. 
With the improvement of corn, the enlarge- 
ment of cobs and grains, the corn does not 
dry out as quickly and becomes infected, 
while still damp, with this toxin. One-third 
of the cultivated land of the United States 
is planted with corn: the crop exceeds a 
billion dollars in value in one year. This 
disease has become wide-spread through 
this economic development. Science must 
remedy the evil. 

(2) Hook-worm. The problem here is 
not one of economics, but of education. A 
person becomes infected from polluted 
ground. The ground is polluted because 
of the unsanitary habits of people in a large 
area of our country. Two million Ameri- 
cans are affected by the disease at the pres- 
ent time. ; 

(3) Infant mortality and tuberculosis. 
These are social diseases. They are most 
prevalent among poor people who live in 
dense populations. 20 per cent. of infants 
die in their first year. This ‘‘slaughter of 
the innocents” is from preventable diseases. 
Among well-to-do people this mortality is 
only 10 per cent.: among poor people it is 
30 per cent.—three times as great. In 
one Massachusetts city it is more than 
40 per cent. Ignorance, poverty, neglect,— 
these account for this mortality and for 
tuberculosis. 

(4) Plague. his is a disease primarily 
of lower animals, which is conveyed to men. 
It affects rats: from them it is conveyed 
by fleas to men. The extermination of 
rats and fleas would rid the world of the 
plague. But is the extermination of rats 
possible? Rats are prolific in a high de- 
gree; they breed rapidly. It has been es- 
timated that, if multiplication were not 
checked by insufficient food supply and 
other causes, one pair of rats would have 
at the end of five years nine hundred billion 
descendants. Till a means of extermination 
of rats can be devised men must protect 
themselves against them. 

(5) Yellow fever. This is communicated 
from person to person by a mosquito. The 
knowledge of the means of prevention has 
been vigorously put to use where the dis- 
ease formerly prevailed. 

(6) Typhoid fever. This disease is bac- 
terial. Every year in the United States 
there are still 350,000 cases. Contagion 
through water supply has been largely 
overcome. But it is still communicated 
through milk and food. The fight goes on, 
and the whole problem will be solved. 

t There have been large by-products of 
good from the work of preventive medicine. 
In many ways people live better because of 
the desire to live hygienically. If a cure for 
consumption were discovered, it would be a 
great victory; but it would not be an un- 
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mixed good if it checked the movement for 
fresh air and sunshine. In preventive med- 
icine the outlook is for a long fight and 
final victory. The aim is not only to save 
life, but to prolong life. But it is not a 
gain to merely lengthen life: life is to be- 
come cleaner, better, and happier. To 
achieve this is the broad programme of 
preventive medicine. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The students and friends of the school 
who were privileged to hear Miss Louisa P. 
Merritt’s picture talk on Palestine enjoyed 
a very pleasant and profitable hour. The 
models were interesting, the pictures de- 
lightful, and the story of Miss Merritt’s 
travel in the Holy Land was given in a way 
that held the attention of all. 

Mr. Everett Lord of the New England 
Child Labor Commission will address the 
school at 10.30 on Thursday, March 24, on 
the subject of Child Labor. 

The Saturday lecture on March 26 at 
10.30 is by Mrs. Anna May Peabody, who 
will give the history of Bullfinch Place 
Chapel. Miss Clarke’s lessons on Life of 
Jesus continue on Thursday mornings at 
9.30, and Miss Poor’s Story-telling Hour is 
at 9.30 Saturdays. 


Papers Wanted. 


If any of our Sunday-schools have more 
copies of the Sunday-school paper, Every 
Other Sunday, than they are using, Mrs. 
Alfred Free of Morgantown, W. Va., will 
be glad to receive them, and can make good 
use of them in the Sunday-school at Morgan- 
town if they are sent to her. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Notes and Records. 


The Religious Education Association has 
been holding meetings in Nashville with 
evident large attention to its programme. 
Among the speakers were President S. A. 
Eliot of the Unitarian Association, and Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance, representing the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. They are both 
making tours of the South in behalf of our 
liberal cause. Mr. Lawrance has visited 
such places as Charleston, S.C., New 
Orleans, Jacksonville, Fla., with many other 
intermediate centres where our churches 
are located. His mission has been specially 
to quicken the Sunday-School cause and 
to consult with our workers, 

* * * 


The Unitarian Temperance Society is 
planning for exercises on April 17 in all 
our Sunday Schools and churches, In 
promoting a general knowledge of this 
fact, I am glad to say that Dr, Crooker, 
president of the Temperance Society, will 
have an article in Every Other Sunday for 
April 10, being suggestions as to what 
young people ought to know about the evils 
of intoxicants. Sunday Schools will find 
an excellent service in ““A Book of Song and 
Service,” which can be used as a basis for 
whatever exercises are desired. There may 
be many differences as to methods which 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the buiding of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Fran) 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. . 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. : 

Add-ess contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 
Founded in 1827. ‘ 
Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 

ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 

issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cao. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr, Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local orgarization of the women of the 
aie churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

P-omotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O, Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request. to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the 7veasurer, Mr. Charles H_ 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, —— bi * 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.;) Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Execulive Committee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass,; Rey. George H. 
aaa New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. ‘ 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T, Garvin, Lancaster, 
a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 


Broadway, New York City. 
Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 


Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 


Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morten D. Hull, 181 

La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. r, 
rd of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W, 

Ames, St. Paul, Minn. ri 


he 
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should be employed in enforcing the idea 
of Temperance, but there can be no diver- 
gence of sympathy and judgment as to the 
need of good habits and self-control. Even 
beyond that there is a unanimity of feel- 
ing as to restraint that ought to be put 
upon this great evil in the public eye. In 
fact, those who are rationally and loyally 
guiding this movement are entitled to our 
hearty support. ; 
* * * 

Referring to Every Other Sunday, let me 
say that the Easter number is worthy the 
attention of adults as well as the younger 
element. It contains material pictorial, 
prose, and poetry relating to Easter, and 
there is also an interesting article on James 
Freeman Clarke with a very good picture 
of that distinguished divine. The centen- 
nial anniversary of his birthday is April 4, 
and therefore this remembrance is timely. 
The attention at the present time is greatly 
called in religious matters to the speculative 
side, the metaphysical and analytical treat- 
ment of subjects belonging to that province. 
But I venture to predict that the illuminat- 
ing way of James Freeman Clarke will 
again assume prominence. He had a great 
gift of ‘“‘transfiguring life,’’ as we are ac- 
customed to say. In his sermons he threw 
a bright light of interpretation upon or- 
dinary affairs, and gave us in terms of lofty 
spirit “every-day religion.”” That is really 
what we want to-day, and a recurrence to 
his sermons cannot but be of benefit to an 
American citizen. 

Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Uni- 


tarian Sunday-School Society was held 
March 7, 25 Beacon Street. Present: 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Edwards, 


James, French, Mrs. Gurney, Miss Bullard, 
and Miss Parker. 

The reports of the clerk and treasurer 
were read and approved. 

The president announced the publication 
of ‘‘The Search for God,”’ by Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, which has been written on a new 
line of thought and investigation. He also 
reported that a free tract by Rev. Roder- 
ick Stebbins, ‘‘ The Religion of Childhood,” 
will soon be ready. 

President Horton further stated that 
fairly full statistics had been obtained of 
our Unitarian Sunday Schools. These fig- 
ures had been sent to the International 
Sunday-School Association, to be collab- 
orated with their other reports, which had 
been done at their request. He also stated 
that Rev. W. I. Lawrance had gone to the 
South as field secretary, to represent the 
Sunday-School cause, and planned to spend 
three weeks. 

A report from the joint committee of the 
Unitarian Association and the Sunday- 
School Society was then presented by Mr. 
Edwards. This document related to certain 
negotiations which had been in hand some 
time regarding the extension of the Sunday- 
School work. The plan proposed involved 
the co-operation of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion. After due reading and consideration 
it was voted that the report be approved and 
adopted. Also voted that the same report, 
with a record of the action of both boards, 
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be submitted at the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, with 
the approving recommendation of the di- 
rectors. 

Consideration of this important matter 
occupied the time of the session, after which 
adj_urnment was made. 

Louisa P. ParKEr, Clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Boston Federation. 

The mid-year meeting of the Boston 
Federation was held Sunday, February 27, 
at the Meeting-house Hill Church, Dor- 
chester, by the courtesy of the Nathaniel 
Hall Society. 

Rev. Roger S. Forbes spoke a most cordial 
word of welcome, after which followed the 
business session with reports from the sec- 
retary and the various committees. 

The Friendly Service Committee reported 
that the Christmas work this year was most 
successful, seventy-four children being given 
toys, candy, and mittens. 

Mr. Herbert C. Beck was forced to tender 
his resignation as vice-president, and Mr. 
Marshall I. Stone of the Nathaniel Hall 
Society was elected in hjs place. 

The federation hopes to make a generous 
contribution to the National Union this 
year. The Hyde Park Union is to join the 
federation and will be cordially welcomed, 
as they are strong, enthusiastic, and op- 
mistic. 

The Hospitality Cemmittee hopes to even 
surpass its good work of last year at the Na- 
tional Young People’s Religious Union 
meeting in Anniversary Week. 

The evening commenced with a devo- 
tional service, after which a choir, consist- 
ing of members from the Brighton Union, 
contributed some pleasing selections. We 
hope to make this choir singing a special 
feature of our meetings in the future. 

Prof. Jeffrey R. Brackett, dean of the 
School for Social Workers in Boston, spoke 
on “Social Service, by the Young People 
To-day.” Harriet FE. UNDERHILL, 

Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, March 23, will be conducted by 
Rev .W. I. Lawrance of Winchester. 


Unitarian Sunday School Union of Boston 
will hold its regular meeting in the parlors 
of the South Congregational Church, corner 
of Exeter and Newbury Streets, at 7 P.M., 


Deaths. 


HUNT.—At Winter Hill, Mass., March rs, 1910, M rtha 
R Hont. age 87 sears. 4 months. Burial was from her 
late residence, so Thurston Street, Thursday, March 17. 


IN MEMORIAM, 
Miss Clara F. Bent. who died at Philadelphia on the 
i7th of February, rgro0. 
The pages of the Christian Register, so long familiar 
and welcome to her, and now guing each weck to the 
hearthstones of so many who loved her, seem fitting 
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place to make grateful memorial to the singular helpful- 
ness, courage, and kirdiiners that gave character and 
beauty to the life of Miss Clara F. Bent, who, without 
Pain or trial of lingering and enfeebling illness, died with 
the thought of service for others 1n her heart, ready, as 
she always was, without fear and without dismay, to go 
whithersoever the call of duty or of Divine guidance 
might lead her, 

Bred of many generations of pure and vigorous New 
England ancestry, her early youth wis spent in Boston, 
wi ere she was born, whence, with her parents, she went 
to Pennsylvania, afterwara hv ng in the suburbs of the 
City of Chester and near Wilmingtor, in the State of 
Delaware, in each of which communities she soon became 
admired and universally esteemed and respected for 
sterling qualities of womanhood, developing while she was 
yeta child, and maturing with the ever-widen ng influence 
of her quick sympathy and her willing service in all good 
works, 

Possessed of energy and talents that could have won her 
marked personal distinction, and perhaps fortune, beyond 
the duty she set for herself to secure indepenaence, her 
thought was always for others. Selfish consideration for 
her own happiness or advantage had absolutely no place in 
her mind, H-rsplendid generosity of gift and of judg- 
ment was unstinted, whether in extenuating the faults or 
foibles of those whose conduct fell short of her righieous 
ideals, or in her gracious, Joving minisirations to the 
poor, the needy, or the unfortunate, 

The cry of achild in disircss would stay her hurrying 
feet, her own pleasure or interest forgotten until’ her 
soothing and gentle hand had comforted the little 
suffercr, G.nerouslyshe dispensed the earnings of her 
labor.ous days, and her gifts were thrice blessed through 
the joy she had in g ving. There was no dwelling too 
>qualid, too wretcl.ed, vr too repulsive, to lie beyond the 
limits of her mercy or benetactions. Unwavering in her 
faith in humanity, she taught the gospel of he!pirg others 
by teaching them to help themse.ves. Slothfulness, self- 
ishness, and despair were qu ckened to effort and courage 
by the very energy of the cheerful inspiration of her word 
and presence. 

Her instincts were those of her thrifty and prudent 
forbears, holding waste of resource or effort to be im- 
moral, and so her benev: lence was wise as it was gener- 
ous, efficient in its admonitions as in its bounties, for she 
sco. ned the idle gratification of heediess or indiscrimi- 
nate gilts ‘The sincerity of her hfe was manifest in its 
every incident. She was d rect and infl<ex bly candidin 
the expression of her co victions or upinions, yet never 
intentionally wounding the sensibilities of any one with 
whom she aiffered. 

Her religious faith was serene, changeless, certain as 
that of asamnt or littlechild. A devout Un tarian, by pre- 
cept and example she extended its liberal and uplifting 
influence beyond the parish of which she was one of the 
earliest and most joyal members, Few women or men of 
her day had wider or more intimate acquaintance with 
ministers and laymen of the As-ociation. Her annual 
pilgr meges to its meeiings affo:ded her spiritual en- 
hghtenment and con,Jort that she again disjensed to 
others Her sunimers, passed in the land of her kinsfolk 
and ancestors, r. invigorated her constant allegiance to the 
religious and moral stondards of New England, yet she 
adapted herself pertectly ana with all loyalty ana affec- 
tion to the assoc ations of the home of her adoption, en- 
gaging with characteristic energy ani enthusiasm in every 
benevolent, charitable, and educational interest about her, 
51 e was wholly unconscious of her own powers, and mod- 
estly shrank from any recognized leadership save that 
which was thrustupon her. Siiencver -ought or expected 
praise or commenaation [or herself, yet from the abunaant 
generosity of her own heart she gave both without mea- 
sure to others. 

She dispensed in her own homea charming and bound- 
less hospitelity. She loved the society of her friends, and 
knew no joy surpassing that of the frie: dly offices of 
affection. and that friend was dearest to her whose suffer- 
ing or -orrow might nced her thought or care, She 
vore herown affliction; with seren- fortitude, and with 
unquestion ng faith tuat the w:ll of a kind Providence 
had so otcreed. No adversity or misfortune ever shook 
the supreme self-reliance with whic 1she confronted trials 
that would have overwhelmed any one with heart less 
brave than hers. Giving much, but asking Iittle for her- 
self, hers was an unostentauous life of helptulness, of 
courage, and of good cheer, The lriends who loved her— 
and who cencount them?— can best prove that love by emu- 
latng the virtues of her example, which she has all un- 
consciously left to us as the benediction of her pure and 
blameless lile. 


_ Position wanted 
Can fur: isi good’ 
No. 2 John St., 


VOMPANION for an elderly lady. 

by a capable Anierican woman, 

references, Aadress Miss Pease, 
Worcester, Mass. 


DD 20 YEARS TO YOUR 1 IFE, settling ina 
i mild, bealthtul chiasete, w the best suburb of 
Kichmond, Va. Purest water, best schools. Nurthern 
se.lers, Write E. S. Read, Highiand Springs, Va, 
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Monday, March 21. Subject, ‘‘ Material 
for Religious Education outside the Bible,” 
Mrs. John A Bellows. This meeting will 
be held in conjunction with the Tuckerman 
School 

Meetings. 

New York Leacue.—The regular meet- 
ing and annual election were held at All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, March 4, 
at 11 A.M. There were about 165 present. 
Mrs. Ambrose reported 276 members on roll. 
The report from the executive board meet- 
ing was given by Mrs. Lawson. The Re- 
ligious News Report was written and read 
by Mrs. Graves. Among the items men- 
tioned were the present religious situation 
in Germany, successful meetings being held 
in the Middle West and South under the 
auspices of the Laymen’s Missionary 
League. Mrs. Graves told of Dr. Francis 
E. Clark seeing great danger of the Bud- 
dhist revival in India, of the Centenary 
of Pope Leo XIII. at St. Peter’s, Rome, 
and of the unveiling of the statue of Phillips 
Brooks at Trinity Church, Boston. For the 
Philanthropic News Committee Mr. Badger 
told of the work and use of the Unitarian 
Book Room, 104 East 20th Street. These 
Unitarian Rooms were established by Mr. 
Morehouse about fifteen years ago, said Mr. 
Badger. The appeal for Richmond, Va., was 
made by Miss Low, and $39.14 was col- 
lected. The Lenox Avenue Alliance invited 
the members of the League to their Guest 
Day, March 18. ‘The Second Church, 
Brooklyn, invited the League to a sale 
March 18, and Mrs. Sargent announced a 
lecture by Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright on 
March 11. 

The Rev. Samuel Schulmann, Rabbi of 
Temple Beth-El, New York, was introduced 
by Mrs. Wheeler, and spoke on “‘ Race Preju- 
dice, its Meaning and Results.”’ 

In opening, Rabbi Schulmann said: “A 
friend is one in whose presence you can think 
aloud. Race prejudice is a serious question. 
There cannot be any more important ques- 
tion before a live church and before the 
American Commonwealth. What is this 
prejudice? Laziness in thinking,—a prema- 
ture generalization,—refusing to think of 
an individual as an individual, but in a mass. 
There are normal divisions of men. The 
ideal for the human race is an ever-growing 
richness of individuality. People should 
understand between the natural and the 
ethical. It is unethical to have race preju- 
dice. Race prejudice is most unethical be- 
cause race prejudice belongs essentially to 
physical things. A pure survival of animal- 
ism is Race Prejudice.’”’ The rabbi quoted 
Prof. Shaler, and also said: ‘‘ Civilization 
is winning past this animalism to a sense of 
kinship of one human tribe with another. 
Living in amity and co-operation is what 
brotherhood of churches, races, etc., means. 
Prejudice does not tolerate difference. Shall 
we encourage race prejudice? Can we do 
so as Americans? The American Common- 
wealth is a rebuke to prejudice. It is a 
great experiment to say, ‘We will take from 
all races, and make them one as a nation.’ 
It is important for us as religious people 
and as Americans to take a stand against 
race prejudice, and to fight it. It must be 
done by human sympathy, by culture, by 
the idea of humanity as taught by Jew and 
yentile. ‘Men are made of one blood,’ 
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said Paul.” In closing, the rabbi said: 
“When a man of a fair amount of culture, 
who loves his country, is deliberately told 
that he cannot be admitted to a hostelry, 
our civilization is wrong. Can the American 
people tolerate this sort of thing and say 
they are members of the American Com- 
monwealth? This question will I leave to 
you,’’ said Rabbi Schulmann. 

Dr. Slicer spoke briefly on the subject of 
the day. Mrs. Titus offered a vote of 
thanks to Rabbi Schulmann for his scholarly 
lesson. A rising vote was taken. 

The following officers were elected: 
ident, Mrs. Edwin H. Wheeler; first 
president, Mrs. C. R. Searle; second 
president, Mrs. J. F. Roberts; third vice- 
president, Mrs. J. T. Speer; treasurer, Mrs. 
J. H. Ambrose; recording secretary, Mrs. 
George M. Strout; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Ida Gribben; director, Mrs. Claude 
U. Gilson. 

Miss Warren, in the absence of Mrs. 
Slicer, invited the members to remain for 
the social cup of coffee. 

The closing hymn was sung, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. Elizabeth L. Lawson, Re- 
cording Secretary. 


pres- 
vice- 
vice- 


Churches. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Church of the Mes- 
siah: Rev. Maxwell Savage was installed 
minister of this church on Tuesday evening, 
March 8. Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., led the responsive reading 
and gave the invocation. Rev. Minot 
Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, read from the 
Scriptures and offered prayer. A hymn, 
written for the occasion by Dr. Minot J. 
Savage, was sung, after which Rev. Franklin 
C. Southworth preached the installation 
sermon. The act of installation was per- 
formed by Mr. Alfred Pirtle, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees; and the right hand of 
fellowship was extended by Rev. George A. 
Thayer, D.D., of Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. 
Ernest Charles Smith made the address 
to the people. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—The Unitarian 
Church celebrated its first anniversary, on 
the evening of March 7, by a social gathering 
at the home of Prof. Charles H. Patterson. 
About forty people were present, and a 
pleasant and profitable evening was enjoyed. 
The young society has only a small mem- 
bership of thirty persons, but has a brave 
spirit and maintains a hopeful outlook. It 
occupies a most important place in a uni- 
versity town that is growing by leaps and 
bounds. 


Children’s Mission. 


The Children’s Mission is this year send- 
ing out to the Sunday-schools, instead of 
the usual Easter Leaflet, a most artistic 
calendar, covering the year from April to 
April. The design in olive green is that 
used on the new Life Membership certi- 
ficate. Abbott Thayer’s ‘‘ Caritas,” the in- 
signia of the Mission, so suggestive of its 
work, is the central theme, and subordinated 
to it is a graceful tracery of palm and olive 
branches, while a scroll bears the words, 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
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least of these my brethren ye have done it 
unto me.” ‘is di 4 

One side of the work of the Mission is to 
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The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the Oitr 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give. 
pe temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Se’y. Wm. H. Slocum; Treas 
Parker B, seid, Stfeniatendieed. 
279 Tremont St., ‘ton. 
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educate and encourage well-to-do children 
in benevolence, and this calendar, ever be- 
fore them, should be a valuable help to that 
end. 

On the back of the calendar is a brief 
sketch of the work of the Mission, with two 
illustrations which accentuate the idea that 
children are taken by the Mission from the 
most forlorn conditions and are given a fair 
start in life. 

All the Unitarian Sunday-schools in New 
England, with the exception of perhaps a 
dozen, are contributing to this work for the 
less fortunate; yet there is more work than 
they can, unassisted, support, and adults 
are urged to contribute as liberally as pos- 
sible, that the steadily increasing demands 
may all be met. 

Donations should be sent to the Super- 
intendent, Parker B. Field, 279 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


The Plain Man’s Creed. 
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I believe in God, the Father, Brother, 
Mother, maker, redeemer, and preserver of 
my soul. 

I believe that he has spoken to us in a 
language manifold,—by words, by objects, 


by signs, by gifts, by mysteries too vast to be | 


explored, by impressions which any little 
child can understand. 

I believe that we may speak to him,— 
by prayer, by praise, by deeds, by upward 
look of trust, by downward look of grief and 
shame, by groanings inarticulate, by thoughts 
which lie too deep for words or even tears. 

I believe that he has called us to a new 
life in the pattern of his own dear Son,—a 
life of love, of joy, of peace, of truth, of pur- 
ity; alife distinguished by good heart, good 
will, good cheer, good times, good sense; a 
life which ends not at the grave. 

I believe that he has sent us forth com- 
missioned to a field,—a field beginning at 
our door-step and stretching on to every 
habitation of mankind; a field for tillage 
and for battle, where work receives a wage 
and war is not without a victory. 

And I believe that, when our little day 
of toil and strife is over and the shadows 
come, the twilight of the evening will suffuse 
with dawn; and, standing in the portal of 
celestial morning, we shall see at last our 
Master, and receive from him the word, 
“Well done.” —Caspar W. Hiatt. 


Unitarianism. 


In the Olympic torch-race, he who came 
in first, but with torch extinguished by his 
swiftness, lost; and the prize was reserved 
for the runner who kept his flame burning to 
the end. The race of Truth is like to it, 
and it will avail nothing to be swift if we 
purchase speed at the expense of light. 

We do not offer any startlingly new an- 
nouncement to the world. We do not put 
forth a shibboleth or set up any ecclesiastical 
power. We have nosecret sign, no prophecy, 
that is of private interpretation. We simply 
bear witness of a kingdom of God which is 
not here or there, but within; of religion not 
as a dogma or as a form, but simply as 
devotion, utter and absolute, to what each 
man feels to be the best and highest. In 
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high above all temples, domes, and spires; 
yet like the air that wraps its close embrace 
around all faithful worshippers, whatever 
be their worship. 

This much at least the past has taught 
us, to impose on our children no dogmatic 
chains, however loose. For, though large 
when put on, they will gall and cramp the 
flesh when the child grows older, until they, 
too, are broken. So we impose no creed on 
those who join us, and ask no man who enters 
our threshold to leave at it one iota of his 
mental independence. Above our portals 
we inscribe no word but freedom. Let all 
who desire enter and share with us that pure 
spiritual worship and religious friendship 
for which we come together, and light their 
torches also at that Supreme Light where, 


this faith we find a bond that links us to all | as we would reverently believe, our own are 


noble souls, a bridge that spans the gap of 
centuries. It is like the pure sky vaulting 


kindled. Grateful for the freedom which 
we thus possess, we venerate the heroes to 


whose efforts we owe it; and we long to be 
as faithful to our task as they were to their 
far harder one. For so alone can we fulfil 
that aim for which we are come into the 
world, confident of the future for which we 
labor, knowing that, though every sun 
should set and every star decay, yet not one 
spark of truth but shall burn and glow in the 
firmament of God forever.—Christian Life. 


The license committee of the city of 
Chicago, after one hour of argument,  re- 
cently decided that the cat is a necessary 
adjunct to bakeries and passed an ordinance 
which allows them there. Puss was given 
a bad scare for a time; but the main con- 
tention, that in the midst of plenty she often 
neglected her rat-catching duties, was out- 
weighed by her other admirable qualities. 
The same ordinance prohibits all other 
domestic animals from bakeshops. 
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Pleasantrics. 


I’d like to be an iditor. They’se nawthin’ 
so hard as mindin’ ye’er own business, an’ 
an iditor never has to do that.—Mr. Dooley. 


“Did you call her up?”’ ‘Yes, but she 
wasn’t down.” ‘But why didn’t they call 
her down?” “Because she wasn’t up.” 
Harvard Lampoon. 


“Vou say that you like Jennie,’ one lady 
writes to another in an endearing little note 
from the seaside, ‘‘ because ‘she never speaks 
ill of the absent’; but I guess the reason why 
you're able to say that is because you’ve 
never been present when you’re absent.” 


Emperor: ‘“‘I do not care to hear your 
proposition, sir. Everything that is sub- 
mitted must first be put through the prime 
minister.’’ Subject: “‘Nothing would please 
me better. I wanted to show you the new 
bayonet which I have invented for army 
use.” —Judge. 


To illustrate Everett, the teacher and 
purist, it issaid that once, while head-master 
of Adams Academy, he threw a Latin gram- 
mar at a pupil and scared or injured him. 
The father of the boy came and expostu- 
lated. ‘‘But, my dear sir,” exclaimed 
Dr. Everett, ‘‘ your boy said gotten.”’ 


A certain literary man of high reputation 
had occasion to remark to a waiter in the 
restaurant where he sometimes lunches, 
“Waiter, this beefsteak is very tough.’ 
The waiter looked at him with a sorrowful 
expression, and sighed deeply. ‘“‘Perhaps 
you will tell me,’ said the literary man, 
“why you sigh in that fashion.’ “Ah, sir,” 
said the waiter, ‘‘I took you for a man who 
always said original things; and here you 
come and say just the same thing that all 
the rest of them do!” 


Dr. William Everett once read a paper 
before the Thursday Evening Club, of which 
Dr. Drown, then a new member, remarked 
innocently and pleasantly, ““That was a 
good paper, Prof. Everett.” Dr. Everett 
turned upon him white with sudden passion, 
and almost shouted out: ‘‘Don’t call me 
‘professor’! Call me ‘Mr.,’ call me ‘Doc- 
tor,’ call me ‘Billy,’ call me anything you 
please—but not ‘professor’: if you call me 
‘professor,’ people will think I am one of 
Charles Eliot’s minions!”’ 


The Duchess of Gordon, a clever and 
beautiful Scotch woman, successfully dum- 
founded a pretentious dandy. At a supper- 
party, in order to gain her good graces, he 
affected a liking for the Scottish tongue, 
declaring there was not a Scottish phrase 
that he did not understand. ‘‘Rax me a 
sprawl o’ that bubbly-jock,’”’ replied the 
duchess, without changing a muscle of her 
face. The exquisite looked appalled, while 
the commission was performed by a cavalier 
hailing from the north of the Tweed. She 
wanted a turkey-wing. 


On the evening before the last solar 
eclipse in Germany, the colonel of a regi- 
ment sent for the sergeants, and said: 
‘There will be an eclipse of the sun to-mor- 
row. The regiment will meet on the parade- 
ground in undress. I will come and ex- 
plain the eclipse before drill. If the day is 
cloudy, the men will meet in the drill shed 
as usual.’’ Thereupon the sergeants drew 
up the following order of the day: ‘‘To- 
morrow morning, by order of the colonel, 
there will be an eclipse of the sun. The 
regiment will assemble on the parade- 
ground, where the colonel will come and 
superintend the eclipse in person. If the 
sky is cloudy, the eclipse will take place in 
the drill shed.”’ 
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physician. 


Educational. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor 
mitories. College Certificate. T P. FARR, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS, For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Seacon Street, Boston, Mass 
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Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


EST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Muss. 

FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR, 


BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rey. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 
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The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century, ; 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a 
pees for your special ni 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s popes a Foes agent in roe town. But write and tell us just 

of a wheel you want, what ¢ you want to 
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eeds—heavy machines for 


Hartford Conn. 


